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Partnership Between Administrator and Staff in 
Developing Sound Welfare Programs 


Wayne Vasey 


The author is Director of the School of Social Work, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. His 
paper was presented at the Wisconsin State Conference of Social Welfare, Milwaukee, in 
November, 1951. 


Ar THIS TIME, when long-standing poli- 
cies and practices in social welfare are being 
subjected to highly publicized criticism, it 
is especially important that a good and suc- 
cessful modus operandi exist for both ad- 
ministrator and staff. ‘This is most likely to 
exist if the relation is clearly understood 
and consistent, and is based on understand- 
ing of the place of each in the total pro- 
gram. The need for an effective partnership 
was not created by the current appearance 
of welfare on page one in the newspaper. 
The present attack on welfare administra- 
tion only dramatizes existing facts, the most 
important of which is that we do not have 
the leisure in welfare administration for 
calm, unhurried study of our administrative 
needs. In many places welfare programs 
are operating under something akin to 
combat conditions. 

The violent nature of the attacks on pub- 
lic welfare suggests that social work has 
been working on an unfounded assumption 
that a kinship of values exists between it 
and the public. We may find it extremely 
dificult at a time when social work is under 
fre to analyze with calm and detachment 
the organizational needs and practices of 
our agencies. But the situation makes it all 
the more important to do so. 

The dangers in the current attack on wel- 
fare programs are not limited to public 
welfare. Voluntary agencies also are af- 
fected by the negative criticisms. Their 
functions and purposes, their identification 
with the public welfare field, together with 
their concern for its fate, give them an im- 
portant stake in the current situation. What 
is pertinent to administrative partnership 


applies with equal force to both public and 
private agencies. 

Difficulties in establishing good staff rela- 
tions, like the urgent need for them, did 
not originate in the present crisis. The 
problem is of much longer duration. The 
prevailing attitude of social workers toward 
administration has long hampered the de- 
velopment of truly effective partnership be- 
tween administration and staff. Many so- 
cial workers have been prone to regard 
administration as consisting primarily of 
procedures that interfere with service to 
clients and are an impediment to practice. 
They have a tendency to consider the two, 
practice and administration, as incompati- 
ble. Good administration, in their estima- 
tion, would leave the chores of management 
to non-professional staff, freeing the profes- 
sional staff member for the higher calling 
of service. 

Although few workers probably hold this 
extreme point of view, their distaste for 
administrative tasks is evidenced by their 
frequently voiced complaints. Their at- 
titudes toward the administrative sections 
in welfare conferences also testify to this 
depreciation of the administrative func- 
tions. “Administration” is not good box 
office in social work. Put it in competition 
with “supervision” or “casework” or “re- 
cording” or “interviewing” and the results 
are disheartening to those who have been so 
injudicious as to schedule competing ses- 
sions. Add the magic modifying glamor 
word “psychiatric” to any of these other 
captions, and the administrative group 
might just as well cancel its meetings. 

The tendency on the part of social work- 
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ers to regard administration as exclusively 
management, as something which is done 
for them and to them, rather than by them, 
is aided and abetted by the tendency to 
develop a managerial group in welfare with 
a set of values and objectives different from 
those of the practitioners on the staff. These 
managerial values have been labeled “prac- 
tical” in contrast to the “theoretical” 
approach—certainly a question-begging dif- 
ferentiation. Under stress of public criti- 
cism of welfare practice, it becomes “prac- 
tical” to give in without a defense. It is, by 
the same token, “theoretical” to attempt to 
defend the rights of clients. While no one 
should seriously advocate setting up welfare 
practitioners or any other group as superior 
to public opinion and the popular will, 
the public is entitled under all circum- 
stances to explanation and defense of the 
practices that are under fire. 

Schools of social work also have tended to 
treat administration as something periph- 
eral to what they have regarded as their 
chief objective—training personnel to ren- 
der direct service to individuals and groups. 
It is heartening to note more recent concern 
with administration as an integral part of 
the responsibility, and therefore the educa- 
tion, of the professional social worker. 


New Concepts of Administration 


We must face the fact that administration 
is the business of the entire staff. It is not 
the function solely of the top brass, the ad- 
ministrator, and his coterie of advisers and 
executive assistants. Administration has 
been described by John C. Kidneigh as the 
process of transforming a social policy into 
a social service.1_ This definition places the 
various responsibilities allotted to adminis- 
trators, supervisors, workers, and clerical 
staff in perspective. 
veals the relation of such entities as lines of 
communication, written procedures, organ- 
izational planning, definition of function of 
personnel, fiscal analysis and forecast, to the 
process that takes place when the worker 
meets the client. It puts recording in its 
proper light as a means of accounting for 


1 John C. Kidneigh, “The Quest for Competence 
in Welfare Administration,” Social Service Review, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (1950), p. 175- 
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services rendered, as a document for the 
use of the agency as well as for a reviey 
by the worker and the edification of the 
supervisor. So the question shifts from who 
is responsible for administration to whg 
are the functions of all staff members jp 
the administrative process. 

In the broad field of administration, ther 
is growing recognition that its function jg 
essentially that of dealing with human rek. 
tions. The stilted, old-fashioned view of 
administration as structure is being replaced 
by the concept that administration jis , 
process of people working together. 

A second encouraging trend is the growi 
acceptance of the principle that authority 
resides in function. This new principle 
assumes that certain elements of authority 
are inherent in any job, and supplants the 
older idea that an all-powerful administra. 
tor “delegates” functions to the various 
staff members. Job classifications and de. 
scriptions, either under merit systems or 
under personnel policies of a well-con. 
ducted voluntary agency, place limitations 
on the absolute power of the administrator 
to assign functions as he sees fit. They even 
define the functions of the administrator 
himself. He cannot ask workers to operate 
out of classification. He cannot make arbi- 
trary decisions affecting the work and the 
livelihood of staff members. Certain duties, 
responsibilities, and privileges are recog. 
nized as belonging to the jobs in the various 
classifications. 

Structure thereby becomes planned hv. 
man relations. Arlien Johnson has pointed 
to a tendency of social workers to regard 
administration solely in terms of function, 
as against a tendency of public administra 
tion specialists to consider structure? A 
happy combination of the two makes pos 
sible effective administration. While be 
havior remains the prime consideration of 
welfare administration, it must be planned 
behavior if it is to be effective. 


Application of Principles 


The principle of relating activities t 
structure and function is exemplified m 


2 Arlien Johnson, “The Administrative Process it 
Social Work,” Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, 1946, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1947. 
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many situations. As an illustration, we 

‘sht consider the problem of a worker in 
a public agency. He might see himself as 
pound by professional precepts to under- 
take responsibility for helping a client with 
a range of personal problems, which might 
involve a long series of interviews, with the 
objective of helping the client develop 

ater insight into his personal attitudes 
and family relationships. The importunate 
demands of the job, however, may necessi- 
tate the worker’s desisting from embarking 
on this objective, because of the amount of 
time that would be required for the process. 
Priority must be given to the duties de- 
manded of him by the agency, such as work 
on pending applications, property reinvesti- 
gations, and so forth. The worker is not a 
free agent and must make his choices in 
terms of the structure and total function 
of the organization by which he is em- 
ployed. The agency may not be able to 
permit him to give all his time to service 
to the clients he selects. 

Supervisory consultation provides another 
example of the importance of structure. 
The use of supervision is not entirely a 
matter of choice on the part of the worker 
orthe supervisor. Here, too, structure must 
be provided. Applying this concept to 
other phases of administration, we note 
that structure is also provided for the in- 
dividual staff member in committee partici- 
pation, in writing records in accordance 
with a certain format and selection of con- 
tent, in relating to other staff members, and 
in many other aspects of his functioning as 
amember of the agency. 

The necessity for partnership—the so- 
called two-way process—has been stressed in 
all social work activities. Yet we persist in 
thinking in terms of a subject, an active 
verb, and a passive object. Thus we think 
in these terms: administrator administers 
program; supervisor supervises worker; 
worker serves client. This structure, with 
its tacit assumption of a one-way process, 
denies the principle that valuable changes 
and modifications are achieved through 
partnership. In reality, both the adminis- 
trator’s views and the program may be mod- 
ified in the process of administration. The 
interaction of the supervisor and the worker 
modifies the thinking and activities of both 


parties involved. Interaction is essentially 
a process of modification. The result is not 
one set of values superimposed upon an- 
other, but, more accurately, a product that 
is something more than the total of both. 
Surely we all have ample evidence in our 
own experience of the ineffectiveness of 
superimposed decisions. 

Administration, to be sound, must be the 
business of the entire staff. It is a business 
in which all members—administrator, su- 
pervisor, worker, clerk, stenographer, re- 
ceptionist—are important. It is the sum 
of all their activities and more than that; 
it is a total operation having implications 
bigger and broader than the stake of the 
individuals involved. The ultimate test of 
its success will be the quality of service 
which eventuates, and the degree of public 
response to that service. In the totality 
of operations—in its purpose, its policy, its 
procedures, its executive decisions—and at 
the point at which the program meets the 
clientele, we find the rationale for real 
partnership. It will be a successful partner- 
ship if, within that rationale, the responsi- 
bilities and the rights of all are clear. 

What then are the conditions of this 
partnership? First, let us look at the re- 
sponsibilities of the executive group. 


Obligations of Executive Group 


The first obligation of the executive staff 
is leadership in giving the program direc- 
tion and purpose, within the framework of 
board directives or statutory provisions. 
Such leadership is possible only if it stems 
from sound philosophy and clear vision. 
Philosophy focuses the lens of vision. As 
John Kidneigh suggests: “Unless a sound 
social work philosophy emanates from lead- 
ers and supervisors in a social work agency, 
you cannot expect a unity of spirit among 
the social workers in the ranks.” This 
unity of spirit is vital. It helps staff accept 
with courage the clamor of public criticism. 
Without such unity, the attack often is 
echoed in doubts and uncertainties on the 
part of staff members themselves. 

The executive group has an obligation to 
be consistent. Nothing is so disturbing to 
staff, and, if we accept the human interpre- 


8 Kidneigh, op. cit., p. 180. 
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tation of administration, so destructive to 
effective work, as unexplained veering and 
fluctuating in policy. The worker must 
have a context within which to evaluate 
what he is doing. Consistent personnel 
policies must be a part of this obligation. 
The staff member must know where he 
stands in relation to his work within the 
agency. Salaries, promotions, retirement 
provisions—the rewards, in other words— 
must operate within a framework of clarity 
and consistency. 

In addition to rewards, proper recogni- 
tion should be given for a job well done. 
A worker who finds his good work appre- 
ciated may gain deeper and more solid sat- 
isfaction from the recognition than he could 
from any reward. In all events, the staff 
member needs to know that his work is 
significant and is appreciated as such. 

Dignified recognition and fair rewards 
are much more conducive to staff morale 
than the office party or the old-time em- 
ployee “welfare” provisions. Every em- 
ployee should feel that the administration 
recognizes quality. One of the deepest 
wellsprings of human satisfaction lies in a 
person’s belief in the dignity of the job he 
holds. Whatever the individual’s occupa- 
tion or profession, he has need for status, 
for a kind of derivative personal dignity. 

The importance of the approval and the 
respect of the staff member’s peers should 
not be overlooked. We are aware of what 
the social scientists call the “informal social 
group.” Morton Grodzins‘ writes of the 
significance of this factor. He cites war- 
time experience in which it was found that 
the approval of his fellows was more im- 
portant to the soldier than the smile of the 
colonel. It is the duty of the administration 
to keep its values and those of the group in 
consonance, so that unity is not found in 
resentment and rebellion. To achieve‘such 
a goal takes a sensitive management, one 
that has not dug a gulf between itself and 
staff. 

A conflict in philosophy between man- 
agement and staff can easily be camouflaged, 
by management, into a difference based on 
a superior perspective. The administrator 


4Morton Grodzins, “Public Administration and 
the Science of Human Relations,” Public Adminis- 
tration Review, Vol. XI, No. 2 (1951), p. 88. 
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may say, “From my vantage point | 
broad consequences. From yours it is pg 
sible to see only the immediate.” This 
be somewhat true, but it is a poor answer 
disagreement between administrator and 
staff. A better approach is to be found) 
constructive, continuous effort on the 
of the administrator to keep the staf jp 
formed of these broader consequences, 4} 
though the staff may still disagree, the men, 
bers will at least be able to see that, 
problem has many facets. As an ex 
staff members, faced with daily reminde, 
of the inadequacy of assistance budgets, my 
ask why higher payments cannot be made 
The administrator may be faced with th 
bitter facts of budgetary limitations, of; 
recalcitrant appropriating authority, of, 
public steeped in stories of official wastres 
scattering tax funds like confetti. Obyi 
ously, a good administrator will be attemp, 
ing to overcome these problems in a cop 
rageous and forthright manner, but may, in 
order to continue to operate successfully in 
the interest of the agency, accept delays a 
a matter of strategy or timing. If, however, 
he is to retain the continuing confidence of 
his staff, he will take them into his cop 
fidence. The staff members still may not 
agree; but at least they will understand. 
The next obligation of the administrate 
is to provide a structure for effective pa- 
ticipation. It is so easy to fall into hidden 
traps that surround such efforts. The fin 
trap is that of a concept of all-out “demo 
racy.” Decisions, by implication, would 
then be determined by majority vote. Sud 
democracy is unreal. This concept dist 
gards a consideration of what constitute 
appropriate participation. It fails to take 
into account the fact that some decision 
cannot be based on majority opinions. The 
administrator, after all, cannot surrender 
his responsibility for certain aspects of the 
program, or the policy framework in whid 
they must be carried out. Such decisions 
must remain the job of the administrator. 
A second trap is one that mistakes fever 
ish committee activity for the substance d 
real participation. Staff members may bt 
encouraged to meet incessantly, to deliber 
ate endlessly, and to propose constantly 
and yet find that their work is of littl 
consequence. Their almost interminable 
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action often results only in interminable 
waiting for implementation. 

The answer to the question as to what 
constitutes meaningful participation is to 
be found in the earlier statement that 
authority resides in function. Certain areas 
of participation belong to each staff mem- 
ber as a part of his job. In addition, there 
sa plus area. This might be termed re- 
sponsible membership—the responsibility 
for contributing to the totality of operation. 
The wise administrator will provide the 
structure for the fullest fruition of this 
responsibility of staff. He will foster group 
situations in which real expression of knowl- 
edge and of ideas may take place. These 
situations may yield more than any number 
of individual suggestions. The suggestion 
box, with its overtones of furtive patronage, 
is fortunately becoming an obsolete device. 
We do not belittle the practical value of 
individual suggestions from those who can 
predict consequences of policy in terms of 
daily experience. But let these suggestions 
come through channels regularly provided. 

Another administrative obligation is that 
of providing opportunities for staff mem- 
bers to grow and to develop on the job. 
Let us not confuse the Friday afternoon 
hour for review of current literature with 
the opportunities for growth which come 
from making the daily job meaningful, the 
regular supervisory conference an educa- 
tional experience, and the staff meetings 
stimulating. The good staff member who 
feels that he is in a dead-end job will either 
leave or lose his spark in supine submission 
to bread-and-butter necessity. The best de- 
velopment comes from making the most of 
growth possibilities in the regular job, not 
by treating development as something ex- 
traneous. 

Such leadership calls for imagination, a 
dear philosophy of agency service and pur- 
pose, and certain personal qualities on the 
part of the administrator. The personal 
qualities should include a genuine belief in 
the capacities of his staff, and enough per- 
sonal security to permit him to derive satis- 
faction from a job well done without the 
necessity for claiming authorship for every- 
thing good. 


Obligations of Staff 


Now let us look at the responsibilities of 
the other party to this partnership—the 
staff. We may begin with the oft-cited re- 
sponsibility to work within the structure. 
The worker must be able to accept the pro- 
hibitions inherent in the structure as well 
as the opportunities it provides. Accepting 
the structure is not always easy. It even 
implies a willingness to spend occasional 
mornings or afternoons filling out forms. It 
requires a willingness to do the best possible 
job, even when the job does not include all 
the ingredients of satisfaction which the 
staff member would like to have. As an 
example, we might refer to the caseworker 
who feels disturbed at the prospect of facing 
a client with a policy that the worker finds 
personally repugnant. It is easy to say, “I 
don’t like this either, Mrs. Jones, but it is 
something that I have had handed me.” 
But is not such a frank statement a violation 
of the principles of the partnership situa- 
tion that we are trying to create? In spite 
of the worker's distaste for the policy, he 
remains an employee. In that position he 
must continue to act as an agency repre- 
sentative. He is not obligated to embark 
upon an impassioned defense, but neither 
has he a right openly to reject the agency’s 
policy. To do so, runs the risk of a damag- 
ing effect on the client as well as on com- 
munity aititudes. No matter how little the 
worker may like this policy, he still has the 
obligation to explain it in the most positive 
manner possible. 

This leads logically to the next point, the 
responsibility of the staff member to under- 
stand the problems of management. After 
all, there can be little value in unilateral 
understanding. The give and take between 
the administrator and staff can be construc- 
tive only in the context of mutual under- 
standing. Management has its problems, 
too, some of which have been alluded to 
earlier. Choices that are anything but 
pleasurable to management must on occa- 
sion be made. The staff member who has 
been frustrated by refusal of a request for 
something affecting himself, his division, or 
his clientele should have at least a willing- 
ness to look reasonably at the basis for the 
rejection. Often it might be well for him 
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to consider, before he makes the request, 
what the possibilities are of its being met. 
Inability to see the totality of operations, 
a disposition to become immersed in the 
details of one area of work, the tendency 
to inflate the importance of a particular 
process, are obstacles to true partnership. 

Staff members have a responsibility to 
call atttention to weaknesses and inade- 
quacies in the program. The person who 
grouses about an act, or a policy, or a pro- 
cedure, without putting his complaint into 
effective channels for action, is not living 
up to his responsibility in the partnership. 
A real grievance can serve as a signal that 
a general problem exists; efforts to seek a 
solution can be an aid in improving admin- 
istration. 

Implicit in the obligation of the staff 
member is his duty to perform to the fullest 
of his capacity the job he is hired to do. 
This may include the responsibility for 
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making sacrifices of leisure when crise 
develop. These crises, of course, should be 
legitimate ones, and not those created 
poor management or bad planning. Byt 
the call to action when the old levee 
threatens to break should not be ignored, 
A final obligation—the task of clarify} 

to a not always understanding public what 
welfare programs are trying to achieve— 
must be shared by both partners. Public 
prejudices spring from lack of information, 
not from malice. Although some persons 
and groups may have ulterior motives for 
distorting facts, an informed public, one 
with respect for the agency and its clientele, 
in public or in voluntary agencies, is not 
likely to allow such distortions to go un. 
challenged. Public respect and support 
provide a climate within which a program 
can flourish. Furthering such public under. 
standing is a common task for all who work 
in social welfare agencies. 


A Proposed Next Step in the Diagnostic-Functional Issue 
Elizabeth Herzog and John Frings 


Mrs. Herzog is Associate Director and Mr. Frings is Director of the Research Department of 
Jewish Family Se:vice, New York, N. Y. 1 


THE FIELD OF CASEWORK seems to have 
reached a phase requiring a new approach 
to the difficulties raised by the diagnostic- 
functional issue. The existence of differing 
theories in itself is a symptom of vitality in 
a professional field, and may stimulate pro- 
fessional growth. Each may spark the other 
and at the same time each may gain from 
the other elements that can be assimilated 
and given new meaning. In the field of 
casework, this means consequent gain in our 
ability to help the client. While differences 
have in them the potential for growth, they 
also, however, have a potential for stalemate 
and schism. 

There is growing evidence that in large 

1 Although the viewpoint expressed here is the 
responsibility of the authors alone, they are in- 
debted for valuable criticism and suggestions to a 
number of individuals who read and commented 
on the article before publication, especially to 


Bertram J. Black, David G. French, William E. 
Gordon, and Harvey L. Smith. 


sections of the field the controversy between 
the diagnostic and functional orientations 
is approaching the point of stalemate. Such 
a situation exacts a toll from client, prac- 
titioner, and community. One consequence 
for the client is that the profession tends to 
become unduly focused on theory. As 
Frank Greving has put it, “When we permit 
any method or formula type of approach to 
become so sacred that we are enslaved by it, 
then our interest in the client or patient 
will suffer accordingly.” ? 

Some other consequences of cleavage 
within the profession are brought out by 
Grace Marcus: “The division that has 
grown out of the differences between the 
two approaches constitutes a continuing 
predicament, and the effects of it are un 
fortunately not limited to the proponents 


2 Frank T. Greving, book review, Journal of Psy 
chiatric Social Work, Vol. xx, No. § (1951)» P» 18% 
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of the two methods. Much more can be 
said of this predicament but it may suffice 
here to point out that it is serious in a 
number of respects. For example, the un- 
resolved problem of these differences affects 
rofessional education in finding its way 
between the conflicting directions, in strug- 
gling to maintain control of professional 
standards for schools of social work, in pro- 
viding personnel whose qualifications for 
jobs will command general professional 
recognition, in creating and fully using ade- 
quate field work instruction. This same 
unresolved problem throws back on laymen 
a responsibility for decisions they are in no 
position as laymen to make: in selecting 
personnel for jobs crucial in agencies, 
boards are confronted with the necessity 
for weighing differences they cannot evalu- 
ate on any sound basis. Seekers after pro- 
fessional education may also be caught in 
a cruel dilemma: how are they to decide 
between differences when the leadership of 
the field is split? Then there are the 
struggling fields, such as public assistance, 
that receive opposed and confusing counsel 
about the direction they should pursue. 
Last and most palpable to caseworkers is 
the problem of restricted freedom in getting 
jobs.” 

To the extent that the field separates into 
two opposing camps, the client and the 
community are bound to suffer, not only 
from a tilting of the balance toward theo- 
retical preoccupation, but also through the 
secondary effects of division. In an at- 
tempt “to gain a clearer understanding of 
the technical differences in practice between 
the two orientations,” the Family Service 
Association of America in 1947 set up a 
Committee to Study Basic Concepts in Case- 
work Practice.‘ 

The final report consists of a statement 
and comparison of concepts, illustrated by 
two documented cases from each orien- 
tation. Some limitations of this method 
are noted in the introduction to the com- 
mittee’s report: ‘“‘We do not conceive of the 
work as an extensive or validated research 


_ 'Grace Marcus, “A Leap to Conclusions,” Trends 
in Social Work, June, 1951, p. 8. 

‘Cora Kasius (ed.), A Comparison of Diagnostic 
and Functional Casework Concepts, Family Service 
Association of America, New York, 1950, pp. $-4- 


project. We recognize that our findings 
are based on only two selected cases in each 
group, that the selection was influenced by 
the element of self-appraised success, and 
that the cases were not measured, by each 
group or by the committee, against objec- 
tive criteria of improvement or change.” 5 
It is further noted that the committee itself 
did not regard the report as more than an 
expression of professional opinion. 

The conclusion presented in the report 
does not reflect the tentativeness such limi- 
tations might lead one to expect: “Because 
of the nature and profundity of the differ- 
ences in philosophy, purpose, and method, 
the committee is in agreement in believing 
that these two orientations [diagnostic and 
functional] cannot be effectively reconciled 
or combined.” ¢ 

Because its implications are so serious, 
such an opinion needs to be tested. As an 
opinion it remains in the realm of hypothe- 
sis. Whether or not it is sound is a question 
to which no answer is yet possible, because 
we have only begun to collect the evidence 
on which such definitive and unequivocal 
conclusions can be based. 

Before the report of the committee, com- 
parison in the main had been conducted by 
individuals, on the basis of rich and varied 
experiences—sometimes in the climate of 
intense controversy. The work of the com- 
mittee added a broader approach to the 
comparison of concepts as formulated by 
the two groups. The report represents a 
pertinent inquiry, of a type which must be 
included in any broad comparison of the 
two orientations. The intent was one on 
which the field may congratulate itselfi—to 
examine dispassionately material that has 
aroused heated argument. Nevertheless, 
the implementing of the intent was handi- 
capped by a number of conditions inherent 
in the very fact that this was a first try and 
also in the method employed. Despite an 
attempt to achieve perspective and judi- 
ciousness, the comparison in the committee 
was made by two groups of practitioners, 
each committed to the very practice that 
was under examination. Such a method 
may be fruitful under certain circumstances, 


8 Ibid., p. 6. 


6 Ibid., p. 13. ' 
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but where the background to such an ap- 
proach is overlaid with many years of 
controversy, it imposes real difficulties. An 
obvious one is that a person committed to 
one orientation may have attitudes and 
opinions about concepts ascribed to the 
other orientation, and such attitudes may 
be so strongly entrenched in feeling as to 
block the kind of understanding and com- 
munication essential to effective analysis. 
Another difficulty is that attention becomes 
focused on differences to the neglect of 
similarities, so that there is no basis for 
judging whether the differences are more 
significant than the similarities. 

Moreover, the point of departure was 
theory, rather than the results of theory. 
The results, as represented by case records, 
were used by each side to document the 
theory-based points it had formulated. 
That is, the records were used to illustrate 
theory. Even assuming the theoretical 
analysis to be conclusive, the significant 
question would still remain: What are the 
actual differences in practice that arise 
from differences in theory? This question 
could hardly be touched by a comparison of 
theories as such. 

In addition, comparison was clouded by 
a confusion partly semantic and recognized 
to some degree by the committee, a confu- 
sion arising from the attempt to compare 
concepts which is inherent in the theory- 
based analysis. Each group thinks and 
talks in terms of its own concepts, which 
for the most part are clusters or complexes 
rather than separate elements. Any single 
concept, such as “projection,” actually rep- 
resents a great many factors that require 
isolation and definition. Yet the term 
alone carries an over-all meaning to each 
practitioner. Any one person may have 
the same understanding of a term like 
“projection” as has another member of his 
own “school”; but his definition of that 
term includes a number of elements, some 
of which may be similar to and some differ- 
ent from those included by a member of a 
different “school.” A practical comparison 
would have to take into account the ele- 
ments that make up these complex con- 
cepts, rather than treating the concepts as 
unbroken units. Until such a comparison 
has been made, it cannot be assumed either 
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that concepts used by different groups 
the same meaning or that they are mutually 
exclusive. 

It is no accident that the statement op 
irreconcilability has evoked as variegated a 
response—agreement and disagreement—ag 
has the previous controversy about the two 
orientations. Mixed reactions, to be ex. 
pected in any case, are the less surprising 
since the essential questions for the profes. 
sion are still to be answered: Are these 
differences resulting in practices so diver. 
gent that the two orientations must develop 
independently, teaching and practicing pro. 
fessional disciplines that have nothing jn 
common? Or are there basic elements com. 
mon to both and are the differences se. 
mantic or peripheral?? Or is there a com. 
plex mixture involving both possibilities 
As one reviewer has pointed out: “The con- 
ceptual, as stated in its theoretical purity, jg 
different from the conceptual as a worker 
incorporates it in the process of her training 
and under the conditions of her experience; 
it is modified, furthermore, by the greatly 
varying conditions and needs of agencies 
in the field. How flexible is a conceptual 
frame of reference in relation to such needs? 
What modifications do happen, and do they 
show certain trends?” § 

The purpose of this discussion is to point 
out that, so far, comparisons of the two 
orientations, including the committee's 
have been based chiefly on theoretical for- 
mulations; and that a systematic examine 
tion of practice must be added before it 
will be possible to reach convincing conclu- 
sions about the nature, magnitude, and sig- 
nificance of the differences between the two 
disciplines. There has been increasing rec- 
ognition recently that such an examination 
is needed and that it would need to draw 


‘ upon the techniques of social research 
Referring to the controversy, William Gor , 
don says: “With the clear-cut split whid 


7 Such a possibility is raised by Helvi Boothe, r 
viewing the F.S.A.A. report in the Bulletin of th 
Menninger Clinic: “The similarities in the 
treatment processes are striking. Whether this fad 
is a reflection of an unfortunate choice of a® 
illustrations or new evidence of the academic natutt 
of the whole controversy is still the question.” Ma}, 
1951, p- 108. 

8 Fred Berl, book review, Social Work Journd, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 1 (1951), P- 37- 
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has recently emerged in our theoretical ap- 
proach to casework, we are squarely faced 
with a crucial choice: that of responding 
rimarily as a science-based or as a doctrine- 
based profession. . . . In the expectation 
that no substantial part of the profession 
could choose the latter course, it becomes 
more important than ever that research be 
made to work if social work is to grow and 
remain a profession in a culture increas- 
ingly oriented to scientific thought-ways.” ® 

Mr. Gordon points to research needs far 
more broad and more basic than the clash 
between diagnostic and functional view- 

ints. To focus on this issue, however, 
may be one way to approach the vast and 
fundamental study that has been recom- 
mended by some of the most thoughtful 
proponents of social work research. While 
we think and plan for broad, basic research, 
we may be able to attack a problem that 
on the one hand is more limited in scope 
and on the other represents an immediate 
block. Although the steps proposed would 
not quickly dissolve that block, they might 
contribute comparatively soon to a change 
of atmosphere that would help to reduce 
it even before the answers are in. 


What Research Can Add 


The belief that the next step in the con- 
troversy should be the employment of re- 
search techniques is based both on the 
nature of the inquiries so far attempted and 
on the nature of research. The research 
approach to identifying and analyzing areas 
of similarity and areas of difference between 
the two orientations in all their variant 
forms would base its primary emphasis on 
practice rather than on theory, although 
both would come under scrutiny. Instead 
of accepting theory as the basic material of 
study and illustrating it by examples drawn 


® William E. Gordon, Toward Basic Research in 
Social Work, George Warren Brown School of Social 
Work, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
1951. 

10See William E. Gordon, ibid.; J. McVicker 
Hunt, “Toward an Integrated Program of Research 
on Psychotherapy,” address to American Psycho- 
logical Association, Chicago, September, 1951; Isaac 
L. Hoffman, “Critique of ‘The Function and Prac- 
tice of Research in Social Work: A Report to the 
Social Work Research Group from the Committee 
on Research Function and ctice,’” unpublished 
memorandum. 


from practice, it would examine practice 
and attempt to discover the actual differ- 
ences and likenesses that flow from differing 
theories, as well as the consequences of 
these differences. Part of this task would be 
the setting up of safeguards against the dis- 
tortion of fact by theory and by subjective 
interpretation. It is increasingly realized 
that the line between fact and theory is 
elusive and fuzzy, a product of the viewing 
eye as well as of the matter under analysis. 
It is the explicit and accepted responsibility 
of the research worker to recognize sources 
of distortion and bias, to avoid them as 
much as possible, and where feasible to 
compensate or allow for them. We have 
outgrown belief in the mythical quality of 
complete objectivity, and in doing so we 
have increased our ability to set up mecha- 
nisms designed to control, to counterbal- 
ance, or at least to identify and state them. 

It is the nature of research also to survey, 
analyze, and synthesize in terms of simple 
parts as well as of complex wholes—separat- 
ing out the elements that make up a fact, 
concept, or process, and examining them 
in relation to their setting. In this sense, 
the research process often appears to apply 
a microscope, revealing the several com- 
ponents present in what has been viewed 
and discussed as an unbroken unit. These 
two characteristics—the deliberate setting 
up of mechanisms to approximate “objec- 
tivity” and the dissection of material into 
hitherto unisolated components—are in 
striking contrast to the methods used so far 
in comparing the two casework orientations. 

A study of practice by means of research 
methods would necessarily involve a com- 
parative study of goals, since in practice as 
in theory the means can hardly be divorced 
from the ends. Method can be grasped and 
analyzed only in terms of goals. It is pos- 
sible that crucial elements of difference be- 
tween orientations lie in the casework goals 
sought by each, and that a shift in orienta- 
tion by an agency or an individual case- 
worker may be in large measure a shift in 
the definition of the goal toward which 
casework practice is directed. 

Research in social casework has already 
begun within a number of agencies. It is 
significant that one of the pioneer efforts 
in research in a social agency has been an 
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attempt to work out criteria by which 
client “movement” can be evaluated, strictly 
differentiated from evaluation of process or 
method.!! Efforts are being made to dis- 
cover whether the scale is applicable in 
agencies of various orientations. 

So far, research has not extended to inter- 
agency or inter-“orientation” projects. It 
has been recognized, however, that eventu- 
ally a comparison between different ap- 
proaches will be an essential subject for 
study. The possibility of using research 
methods for such a comparison has already 
entered into informal discussions between 
agencies. The progress that has been made 
so far, as well as the difficulties and dis- 
advantages involved in current differences, 
indicate that it is now time to move beyond 
the informal discussion stage. It is time to 
set up a comprehensive and considered com- 
parison that embraces analysis of practice 
as well as of theory. 

The very designing of such an investiga- 
tion would be a first step toward breaking 
down some of the preconceptions and con- 
fusions that so far have marked the con- 
troversy. In order to map out the lines 
along which research could proceed, it 
would be necessary to scrutinize the case- 
work field from a new angle. The pre- 
liminary scrutiny required for working out 
a research design often serves to reveal 
stereotypes and fictions that have been op- 
erating almost unperceived. The very rec- 
ognition of current oversimplifications can 
have a healthy effect. In the present in- 
stance, a preliminary scrutiny would need to 
grapple at once with the fact that much of 
the discussion is carried on as if two homo- 
geneous groups were engaged in antithetical 
practices on either side of a clearcut line. 
The assumption of homogeneity within 
each group does not allow for the amount 
of variation that appears to exist. The na- 
tional picture suggests that some social 
agencies practice a form of casework which 
is not wholly identifiable with either “ortho- 
dox” theory, and would have difficulty in 
regarding themselves either as strictly diag- 


11 For a description of this work, done at the In- 
stitute of Welfare Research, Community Service So- 
ciety, New York, see J. McV. Hunt and Leonard S. 
Kogan, Measuring Results in Social Casework: A 
Manual on Judging Movement, Family Service As- 
sociation of America, New York, 1950. 
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nostic or strictly functional.!? Part of the 
proposed study might be to survey the form, 
and combinations found in actual practice 

It is common knowledge also that withip 
agencies there are often variations in 
tice and theory among individual cage 
workers and supervisors. Moreover, some 
caseworkers have moved with no apparent 
difficulty between differently oriented agen. 
cies and are doing work apparently accepta. 
ble to both—in certain instances, work 
regarded as outstanding. Such familiar ip. 
stances in themselves raise question about 
the conclusion that the methods of the two 
orientations are irreconcilable and cannot 
be combined. They invite systematic study 
to determine whether a shift toward either 
orientation on the part of an agency or an 
individual involves a basic revolution in 
viewpoint and practice, or a less drastic 
change in the relative saliency of elements 
already present. 

Conceivably, examination might disclose 
that what is often discussed as a dichotomy 
is in practice a range, including all shades 
of variation from the undiluted diagnostic 
orientation at one extreme to the undiluted 
functional orientation at the other. A num- 
ber of leaders in the field assume that such 
a range exists. According to Hollis and 
Taylor, for example, “at the extremes, ad- 
herents of the two theories are sharply 
divided and very zealous in defending their 
views as dogma; those who are inclined to 
be eclectic find common concepts and meth- 
ods in the two theories.” 1% 

On the other hand, examination may re 
veal that the gamut is actually broken bya 
sharp cleavage that marks an unbridge- 
able chasm between the groups on each side 
of it, even though each of these groups is 
far from homogeneous. Such a chasm is 
also assumed by a number of spokesmen. 

_ The difference between a cleavage and a 
gamut is by no means academic but has 
direct practical bearing on casework prac 
tice and education. If research methods 


12 One example is found in M. Robert Gom 
and Frances T. Levinson (eds.), Diagnosis a 
Process in Family Counseling, Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, New York, 1951. ; 

13 Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Social 
Work Education In The United States: The Report 
of a Study Made for the National Council on Social 
Work Education, Columbia University Press, New 


York, 1951, p. 34. , 
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i gre to be applied to studying the areas of 


similarity and the areas of difference on the 
two sides of the hypothetical line, it will be 
necessary to determine what the variants 
are in practice, broken down into their 
simplest elements. Recognizing the infinite 
variation, it will be necessary to discover 
whether there is a common denominator in 
the practice of each side which makes all the 
variants on one side of the line like each 
other and different from all the variants on 
the other side of the line. It will be neces- 
sary also to discover how to describe the 

ncies and caseworkers who live without 
benefit of label; whether they may properly 
be classified under one orientation or the 
other, or under a third, distinct orientation 
that must be differentiated from both. 

If a third division is found, analysis might 
reveal it to be strictly eclectic, that is, to 
combine in its own way some of the ele- 
ments present in each of the familiar ori- 
entations. On the other hand, it might be 
found that a third form is developing which 
contains elements of each but adds some- 
thing that is different from both. There is 
no guarantee that casework will forever con- 
sist of the two orientations that now domi- 
nate the scene. History suggests that other 
formulations and practices will emerge, dif- 
ferent from those we have known, profiting 
—one may hope—by past errors, and forg- 
ing on to new insights. A systematic analy- 
sis of current practice should help to pro- 
mote constructive development toward the 
new formulations and theories that are part 
of any live field. 

Fortunately, the kind of investigation 
that is proposed could not remain centered 
on the method or approach but would have 
to turn to the results of casework for a first 
common ground. It would have to identify 
the criteria that determine whether or not 
the client has benefited, regardless of the 
approach through which help has been 
given. That effective casework under any 
banner has certain constant elements seems 
evident from the fact that clients appar- 
ently do receive help from agencies of 
differing theoretical orientation. The cli- 
ent himself appears to have discovered 
these generics in practice, if not in theory, 
since on occasion the same client appears 
to be helped by agencies labeled either 


“diagnostic” or “functional.” More than 
that, clients at times work simultaneously 
with two collaborating agencies of rela- 
tively different orientation—for example, 
when a family is served by both a family 
agency tagged “functional” and a child 
guidance agency tagged “diagnostic,” and 
benefits by their joint treatment. 

For the client, it is enough to experience 
and profit by the help given without analyz- 
ing the differences and similarities between 
the two agencies that collaborate for his 
benefit. For research purposes, it is neces- 
sary to analyze the elements involved, ex- 
amining both the methods and the results 
in order to discover those elements that are 
shared and those that are specific to one 
only. 

It is conceivable that such analysis would 
reveal a tendency for certain kinds of prob- 
lems or certain kinds of clients to receive 
benefit from one orientation rather than 
from another, or to receive more benefit 
from one than from another. It is conceiv- 
able also that evidences of client gain will 
be found to be more strongly present in 
agencies that combine elements of both 
orientations than in those that represent an 
extreme form of either. It is even possible 
that the avowed theoretical method itself 
will be found to be less significant a factor 
than other variables still undetermined. 


Research Essentials 


It is not within the scope of this article 
to outline specific steps for carrying out re- 
search. The purpose here is merely to sug- 
gest some of the reasons why research 
methods should be applied, and applied 
now, to identifying and examining the 
areas of difference and of similarity between 
the various casework orientations, and to 
discovering their significance and conse- 
quences in casework practice. A few points 
should be mentioned, however, even in so 
general a consideration. With regard to 
auspices, it is obvious that the scope re- 
quired could not be found within the frame- 
work of a single agency. The investigation 
should be undertaken either by a group of 
agencies representing different viewpoints 
or, preferably, by a foundation or a na- 
tional social work organization. 
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The study staff, like the auspices, would 
need to be chosen with a view to achieving 
maximum perspective and balance. It 
would need to include both experienced 
caseworkers and experienced research work- 
ers. The fact that research methods would 
be utilized would help to diminish subjec- 
tive judgment because of the character of 
research training and also because in the 
nature of things most researchers are not so 
strongly committed to one casework ap- 
proach as are many practitioners. Never- 
theless, the researcher who has gained fa- 
miliarity with casework chiefly in one type 
of agency may need a complementary point 
of view—just as a stereopticon needs two 
lenses. The ideal study team for this proj- 
ect would be composed of caseworkers and 
researchers drawn from agencies represent- 
ing different orientations, as well as one or 
two researchers who have had social science 
but not social casework experience. 

A carefully planned research study would 
have one obvious advantage in terms of 
staff, as compared to work that has already 
been done. The chief efforts at comparison 
so far have been by committees made up of 
individuals whose primary work time and 
effort were expended elsewhere. It is often 
assumed that committees made up of out- 
standing individuals will produce outstand- 
ing results; yet it is clear that committee 
work does not necessarily evoke the highest 
level of capability of people who are ex- 
hausted—or whose attendance at meetings 
is interfered with—by full-time work else- 
where. Moreover, there are certain kinds 
of work that cannot best be performed by 
a committee but require the sustained and 
concentrated study of individuals working 
and thinking for longer periods than com- 
mittee procedure makes possible. 

It is taken for granted that, once the de- 
cision has been made to embark on the 
project, an initial step will be formulation 
of the questions to be answered, and that 
the stating of the questions in terms rele- 
vant to research will constitute a pilot 
project in itself. Only when the basic ques- 
tions have been formulated and agreed 
upon will it be possible to move to the 
formulation of hypotheses and the working 
out of the study design—including a defini- 
tion and delimitation of areas to be covered. 
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One important decision in working out the 
design would, of course, be the extent to 
which problems of practice in agencies 
should be differentiated from problems of 
education in schools of social work. Ap. 
other would involve the order in which 
various questions should be approached, 
For, although the framework suggested jg 
limited in terms of basic research goals, it 
nevertheless includes a wide array of com. 
plex and elusive problems. It cannot be 
claimed that answers will come quickly, 
that they will be final and clearcut, or that 
research alone holds all the answers. We 
believe, however, that by adding the meth. 
ods of research to its tools, the profession 
can take an essential next step in meeting a 
problem threatening enough to have 
aroused serious concern and comment. 

We believe also that long before research 
results have been produced, the very plan- 
ning and setting up of a large-scale investi- 
gation will have helpful effects. The knowl. 
edge that this type of study is under way 
and the specific questions raised in imple- 
menting it should shift the basis of discus. 
sion from an emotional to a more judicious 
level, relieving the climate of controversy, 
It should serve to open up channels for 
better communication concerning the sepa- 
rate points involved rather than the all- 
embracing and emotion-laden doctrine in 
which these points are embedded. 

It should perhaps be repeated that the 
proposal to apply large-scale research meth- 
ods to study of the diagnostic-functional 
issue is prompted by the current situation 
rather than by comprehensive appraisal of 
basic research needs in the field of social 
work. Logic and philosophy would dictate 
a broader framework, with initial examina- 
tion of the goals and function of social 
work in our society and a gradual working 


toward consideration of an area as limited - 


as that suggested here, which involves one 
controversy in one segment of the field. 
This broader type of investigation is 
needed, and the need is increasingly recog: 
nized among thoughtful practitioners and 
leaders in social work, as well as among 
research workers. Moreover, there are now 
practical efforts under way to implement 
this kind of study in several graduate 
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Supervision of the Experienced Student 


schools of social work. The current is so 
strong that there seems little doubt we shall 
soon see the first steps of major undertak- 
ings in the basic research required by social 
work. Intensive study of one issue in the 
field, aside from its immediate values, can 
contribute to these healthy developments 
by the content and methodology it evolves 
and also by the basic questions to which it 
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points—some of which may have to await 
the outcome of larger investigations. The 
efforts expended in studying the diagnostic- 
functional issue should help us move closer 
to the basic and long-term projects with 
which we must grapple, at the same time 
that they help in working through a prob- 
lem that obstructs our professional develop- 
ment. 


Supervision of the Experienced Student 
Rhoda Gerard Sarnat 


Mrs. Sarnat is an Assistant District Secretary in the Family Service Bureau of the United Charities 
of Chicago. At the time this article was written she was Student Supervisor of 
University of Chicago students. 


EverRY YEAR, numbers of experienced so- 
cial workers return to schools of social work 
for further professional education, to ex- 
tend their existing skills, to acquire new 
ones, and to acquaint themselves with the 
advances in casework thinking. This paper 
considers some of the special problems that 
arise in the field work experience for such 
students and their field supervisors, to- 
gether with suggestions as to ways in which 
skilful supervision can contribute to their 
resolution. 


The Student's Problems 


The experienced worker who anticipates 
returning to school must be prepared to 
face many problems. A triple sacrifice of 
money, comfort, and status is involved. Of 
the three, the most difficult adjustment to 
make is to loss of status. —The worker must 
be ready to exchange a position in which 
some authority had been attained for one 
in which he has little. His independent 
position is now replaced by one of de- 
pendency upon supervision. Besides, he is 
usually thrust into a new agency in an un- 
familiar community, necessitating orienta- 
tion to community resources and to the 
agency's structure, function, rules, and case- 
work philosophy. To weather this thor- 
oughgoing initial helplessness calls for real 
stamina. 


The learning situation itself provides 
another set of problems for the experienced 
student inasmuch as it must proceed in the 
face of understandable emotional resistance. 
The reaction is usually more intense for 
the experienced student than for the inex- 
perienced one, since he must often unlearn 
before he can learn and, in order to learn, 
must reveal to his supervisor his current 
mode of functioning with all of its limita- 
tions. Even though the limitations are 
implicitly acknowledged by the student in 
his return for further training, and should 
be explicitly shared with the supervisor 
through a joint discussion of goals, discom- 
fort can hardly be avoided. 

The experienced student, again far more 
than the novice, commonly harbors the fear 
that his field supervisor may not be com- 
petent to teach him what he seeks to learn, 
therefore making his sacrifices futile. He is 
likely, too, to depreciate the supervisor in 
order to cling to his own sense of threatened 
adequacy. 

Sometimes the very intensity of the ex- 
perienced student’s motivation for learning, 
while a constructive force in many ways, 
may also create problems. His avidity to 
absorb as much knowledge as possible in 
the limited period he has set aside for fur- 
ther development, together with his resent- 
ment of obstacles to such achievement, may 
combine to delay progress. 
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The Supervisor's Problems 


The supervisor likewise faces certain spe- 
cial problems in the teaching of experienced 
students, in addition to the usual challenges 
of supervision. If her 1 years of professional 
experience have been more limited than, or 
are roughly comparable to, the student’s, 
she may question her own capacity to fulfil 
the student’s requirements. Will she be 
able to make him feel that his sacrifices in 
returning to school were worth while? Has 
she enough to teach him to keep him gain- 
fully occupied during the field assignment? 
Will she meet his expectations as a super- 
visor, professionally and personally? Can 
she earn his liking and respect? Can she 
exercise authority with a clear conscience 
over a student as experienced and compe- 
tent as he appears to be? It may be that in 
some areas of social casework the student 
has talents and skills superior to those of 
the supervisor. How can she assure him of 
her ability to accept these and make use of 
them? Should their relationship be that of 
colleagues or of teacher and student? These 
and many more questions may concern the 
conscientious supervisor approaching the 
experienced student. 


An Illustration 


The following presentation describes the 
supervision of an experienced student in 
which readjustment problems arose and 
were resolved through the participation of 
supervisee as well as supervisor. It illus- 
trates the inevitable uncertainty that over- 
takes the student during the period when 
the skills he has brought with him appear 
insufficient and those to which he aspires 
are not yet within his grasp. It is fre- 
quently at this point that projection upon 
the supervisor of responsibility for much of 
the difficulty and pain tends to appear. 
Her response to this criticism has a crucial 
bearing upon the supervisory relationship, 
which in turn affects the entire learning 
experience. 

This student came on leave of absence 
from his position as a top supervisor of a 


1 For clarity, the feminine form of the pronoun is 
used for the supervisor, the masculine form for the 
student. 
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casework agency in a medium-sized com. 
munity. He had sufficient knowledge of 
theory to feel adequate in diagnosis; he 
sought to improve his treatment skills, re. 
garding the latter as intuitively directed, 
unfocused, and blundering. He was de 
pending heavily on the nine months of field 
placement to bring his work up to the hi 

standard he characteristically set for him. 
self. He was placed by the school in a 
district office of a voluntary family ; 
where it was hoped that the large selection 
of cases concerned with problems in inter. 
personal relations and intrapersonal con. 
flicts would offer him the opportunities he 
sought for studying treatment processes, 


In the first supervisory conference the student 
was encouraged to describe what it was he hoped 
to gain from his field placement in view of his 
extensive experience. Respect was paid to his pro- 
fessional background. I let him know that | 
thought he could perform many functions not en- 
trusted to inexperienced students. On the other 
hand, to forestall any feeling that he would have to 
perform on a superior level in the areas for which 
he came for help, he was told that the expectations 
for his work would be no different from those for 
other students. 

The intense emotional investment of the student 
soon became clear. He urgently expressed his de- 
sire to have as much experience, both intensively 
and extensively, as possible. He felt pressed for time 
and assured me of his willingness to accept unre. 
stricted criticism in the interest of accelerated leam- 
ing. He volunteered that he was aware of the difi- 
culties that frequently arise between subordinate 
and superior. He said he was prepared to cope 
with these feelings so they would not be a deterrent 
to learning. He believed that much of his knowl 
edge was outmoded but did not think that he would 
need to cling to it. I agreed that a person in his 
present position would be exposed to the difficulties 
he mentioned, and trusted that our joint recogni- 
tion of them might prove helpful when they arose. 

Although a deliberate attempt was then made to 
‘elicit the student’s active participation by telling 
him that, in view of his past experience, I would 
count on him to keep me informed of the amount 
of work he could handle, I failed to realize the 
degree of resistance that lay behind his expressed 
eagerness for accelerated progress. Had I then 
recognized the degree to which he was attempting 
to transfer responsibility for his progress to me, 
some further clarification of the amount of par 
ticipation required of him could have been made 
at the time. It was when reading his recording that 
I first realized the degree of his acquiescence to my 
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Supervision of the Experienced Student 


ions. I then began to refrain from making 
ific suggestions, attempting to qualify them in 
terms of appropriateness of application and ad- 
monishing him to apply them only if he felt them 
to be indicated. In the evaluation discussion at the 
end of the first term, the student expressed his feel- 
ing that the temptation to apply suggestions un- 
aitically, of which he was aware, was related to the 
self-effacing, all-accepting attitude with which he 
had approached his return to the university. 

The negative way in which such conditioned at- 
titudes affected the student’s relationship to his 
dients became increasingly evident. The problem at 
first appeared to be one of insensitivity to client 
response, with his interviews reflecting supervisory 
conferences rather than clients’ feelings. In his 
zeal to do what he felt was expected of him, he 
took over the direction of the interviews, riding 
roughly over the clients’ sensitivity. Hostility on the 
part of the clients followed, resulting in the stu- 
dent’s feeling perplexed and inadequate. One client 
withdrew in anger and another was about to do 
the same when the supervisor asked why he thought 
they were responding as they were. This led to an 
evaluation by the student of his behavior with 
them, recognizing that his insensitivity was related 
to his attitude toward and use of supervision. The 
student realized that he had been overdependent on 
the supervisor, which resulted in his restrictive and 
frustrating relationships with his clients. 


The student came with the intent of 
optimal learning, regardless of the amount 
of work or pain involved. He therefore 
encouraged his supervisor to criticize his 
work. Added to this feeling was a great 
respect for the university to which he had 
come, which carried over to his instructors 
and supervisors. The student therefore 
approached this new experience with a 
mixture of zeal and awe. 

As he began to experience the discomfort 
of being dependent, normal resistance to 
supervision started to emerge, only to be 
quickly suppressed because of the threat 
he felt it presented to his educational aims. 
Instead of challenging or fighting super- 
vision, he capitulated. This surrender 
served another purpose—of which he may 
not have been aware—that of protecting 
him from the necessity of exposing his own 
thinking and practices to possible criticism. 

This defense proved to be a failure be- 
cause of the negative effect it had upon 
clients. He related to them awkwardly; he 
was inhibited by his fear of the supervisor 
from using his entirely trustworthy sensi- 
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tivity. He was helped to work through his 
difficulty by the supervisor, who focused 
attention on the respective roles of student 
and supervisor in relation to the client. 
The student was then able to abandon his 
defense in overdependency and his attempt 
to take refuge in the false security of super- 
visory directives. 

The supervisor offered help to the stu- 
dent in several ways during this period of 
struggle. Areas with which he sought help 
were defined in order to reassure him of the 
mutuality of focus and goals. Likewise, 
areas in which he was competent to function 
independently were defined in order to give 
valid reinforcement to his feeling of ade- 
quacy. Such verbal recognition of accom- 
plishment obviously could be effective only 
momentarily unless it were based on dem- 
onstrated performance. The student was 
helped further by being given the oppor- 
tunity to reveal his anxieties and fears and 
by having them accepted as normal and ap- 
propriate under the circumstances; he was 
also assured that the supervisor stood ready 
to help him cope with them. 

The subsequent emancipation of the stu- 
dent from overdependence carried with it 
its own hazards. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising when, early in the second term, new 
difficulties unfolded. As the student began 
to respond to encouragement and to take 
more responsibility for decisions and direc- 
tion, his limitations began to be exposed. 
The difficulties he had unemotionally pre- 
dicted at the outset of his placement were 
indeed the very ones that now confronted 
him. In contrast to his earlier calmness, 
real distress was evident as he described his 
feelings of inferiority, of awkwardness aris- 
ing from heightened self-consciousness, and 
of lack of freedom in responding to clients. 
He now recognized, where he had pre- 
viously denied, the difficulties inherent in 
adjusting to student status and the relin- 
quishing of cherished concepts for untried 
new ones. The latter difficulty was thrown 
into sharp relief by his complete refutation 
of any value in summarized recording as 
compared with the chronological type with 
which he was familiar. This was the area 
he chose in which to challenge the super- 
vision and it was through the discussion of 





recording that much of his negative feeling 
about supervision came out. 

For two or three weeks I had been aware 
of an accumulating tension within him, re- 
flected in new behavior such as inadvertent 
scheduling of appointments with clients 
during periods assigned to supervisory con- 
ferences, and tardiness at these conferences. 
A subtle, combative note emerged. He be- 
gan quoting classroom theory to refute my 
views and to substantiate his own. None 
of this behavior was brought to the student’s 
attention and, later, when the underlying 
difficulties were resolved, they disappeared. 

This growing tension was discharged in a 
supervisory conference held midway 
through his second term, in a mild attack 
on supervision. The precipitating event 
was the student’s presentation of a sum- 
marized record of one of his cases, at a 
staff meeting. He was the second student 
to do so and had insisted upon trying it 
“with an open mind.” I had deliberately 
refrained from reviewing in advance what 
he had done, preferring to allow the stu- 
dents themselves to discuss and evaluate 
the material. This was a mistake. A cer- 
tain amount of protection should be af- 
forded the student by at least a cursory 
preview before exposure to others’ criticism. 

The ensuing staff meeting proved dis- 
turbing to the student, but nevertheless 
served the purpose of providing justifica- 
tion for the release of his hostility to the 
supervisor. It was apparent to the other 
students that his understanding of the 
principles involved was confused, as was 
the presentation of his material. The other 
students were outspoken in their criticism, 
creating an embarrassing situation that 
would be difficult for anyone to accept. My 
attempts to divert the discussion into less 
threatening channels were defeated by the 
student’s eagerness to justify his position, 
which allowed him at the same time to 
vent the many hostile feelings toward the 
supervisor which he had earlier been trying 
so hard to suppress. 

The supervisory conference held two days 
after the group meeting was approached by 
both of us with underlying tension. 


The student was obviously ill at ease, but was 
determined to carry through what he had come to 
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say. The preliminary remarks were devoted tp 
references to the staff meeting on both our 

the student being rueful, a bit guilty and se. 
conscious over his outburst; the supervisor remorse. 
ful about what the student had been through ang 
her own inability to stop the attack. Some cp. 
ciliatory restatement of our positions followed, 

The student then asked, with ill-concealed tep. 
sion, if I would please evaluate his work at this 
halfway mark in the year so as to put the time 
that remained to the best possible use. He knew 
that things were not going well and felt that ay 
evaluation might serve to expose the problems ang 
make them more accessible to solution. I said tha 
I realized that he was pretty stirred up by all tha 
was happening, and that I could not blame him 
He then expressed his fear not only that he might 
fail to acquire what he came for, but also that he 
might lose his previously acquired skills. He wa 
now so acutely conscious of his shortcomings in the 
interviewing situation, and of his tendency to make 
certain types of errors, that he had even lost the 
feeling of ease with clients that had been a part of 
him. I acknowledged that he was going through a 
distressing period of readjustment and that perhaps 
this was the period of difficulty which he had antid- 
pated with me at the start of our work together, 
I questioned whether learning for anyone could 
proceed without some feeling of anxiety. He re 
laxed noticeably, and then described his dilemma 
as one in which he felt the necessity of relinquishing 
the old ways before assimilating the new. I recog. 
nized how threatening this aspect of learning was, 
but saw no reason for our accepting it passively. Now 
that he had defined his problem, perhaps we could 
attack it together. There might be ways in whic 
supervision itself could be constructively modified, 
as he had implied on several occasions. Did he 
have some suggestions? 

The student seemed to be waiting for this op 
portunity. In a friendly and confident tone, he 
expressed his feeling that there had been too mud 
negative criticism of his casework skill upon a 
rival. He asked whether more credit could no 
be given to what he could do, at the same time that 
he was struggling with new skills. He seemed to bk 
asking to be accepted as he was until able to move 


“ in the direction of the new standards and goals set 


before him. It was difficult for him to expres 
exactly what he wanted, but he made it clear that 
he was not asking that I refrain from criticism. I 
was apparent that this would have been equally 
threatening. I replied that his points were signif 
cant and valid, and the question of how to imple 
ment them deserved serious consideration. It wa 
possible that I had been teaching too mud 
through negative criticism despite my intention 
give due recognition to merit. As he may have 
discovered for himself, supervisors are apt to hum] 
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Sopervision of the Experienced Student 


over an example of good handling with a quick 
word of approval and to linger over the incident 
where difficulty has arisen. I thought he had 
crystallized for me a common pitfall in supervision 
and one that concerned all learners. Perhaps he, 
too, would be able to profit by this awareness upon 
his return to supervisory status. 

I offered to consider for the next conference ways 
in which this problem might be met, and said that 
any ideas he might have would be welcome. As he 
reiterated his request for evaluation, I agreed to 
prepare myself for this also, suggesting that he 
think over the items on the evaluation outline so 
that he, too, would have his ideas marshaled. 

Before leaving, the student told me, in a deeply 
sincere fashion, how he had liked me and how 
much he valued the freedom he had felt to speak 
his mind. 


This period, which began toward the 
middle of the second term, encompassed the 
partial disintegration of the student’s ego, 
his projection of responsibility for this upon 
the supervisor, the definition of the problem 
with the supervisor, and their joint plan- 
ning toward its resolution. This disinte- 
gration probably gained impetus from the 
student’s awareness of his loss of self-con- 
fidence. As anxiety arose about his nega- 
tive progress, hostility developed against 
the supervisor, whom he held partially 
responsible. 

Justifiable though his subsequent explo- 
sion in the staff meeting may have been, it 
must have caused him great apprehension. 
He feared he had jeopardized his entire 
learning experience. From his outburst, it 
is evident that he undoubtedly had strong 
fear, as well as guilt, at having behaved as 
he did toward an obviously well-intentioned 
supervisor. 

The student was obviously anxious and 
self-reproachful in the subsequent super- 
visory conference. The discomfort he was 
suffering and its inevitability were recog- 
nized by the supervisor. The student uti- 
lized the opportunity offered to express his 
feelings, and proceeded to a sharper defini- 
tion of his problem, thus making it accessi- 
ble to solution. The student responded with 
warmth to the supervisor’s acceptance of his 
hostile outburst and of his valid criticism; 
this, in turn, opened the way for a joint 
consideration of the problem and its resolu- 
tion. 


At the next supervisory conference the student’s 
outward mien was more friendly, but he was still 
tense. He smiled and said, “Well?” We both 
laughed. 

I then said that the more I thought about it, the 
more justified did his plea seem for me to add to 
the knowledge he already possessed rather than to 
challenge what he already had. I said I felt this 
could be done profitably. Much of what he had was 
sound and helpful as a. foundation for further 
learning, as, for example, his diagnostic ability. He 
agreed that this had always been one of his 
strengths, that his present focus was on learning to 
convert his formulating capacity into effective treat- 
ment process. In this area he felt insecure because 
of his intuitive approach which gave no satisfaction 
even when the results were good. I agreed that it 
was here that he needed help and that perhaps he 
himself had provided the clue as to how this might 
be accomplished. Could he not learn as much 
from those interviewing attempts that proved 
successful as from those that did not? Perhaps 
teaching from the positives as well as the negatives 
would be helpful. He agreed, again attesting to 
his receptivity to criticism, particularly if so modu- 
lated. I said that I felt better able to help him as 
a result of the last two conferences, since we had 
together defined his learning problem more clearly. 

The student felt that this new focus would help 
him to make better use of supervision, thereby ac- 
celerating his learning. He immediately tried out 
the proposed method by alluding to certain areas of 
appropriate handling which had been slighted in 
the past and from which supposedly much could 
be taught and learned. I suggested that in the 
future he play a more active role in focusing on 
parts of interviews about which he had questions or 
conviction, whether positive or negative, and that I 
would follow up his leads and supplement his ex- 
amples when I thought it would be profitable. In 
this way he would share the responsibility for show- 
ing where he wanted help and I would be in a 
better position to render it. He readily agreed to 
this. 

We then participated jointly in a rather general- 
ized evaluation in terms of major trends, which 
satisfied him. 


A clearer educational diagnosis was 
achieved in this conference with the stu- 
dent’s help. Through giving credit to his 
professional background and his point of 
view toward the current problems, his ten- 
sions were discharged, permitting him to 
join in the working out of a practical solu- 
tion. He spontaneously tested my accept- 
ance of his attitudes, with encouraging re- 
sults to him. Along with my expressed 
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willingness to modify supervisory methods 
in accord with his valid suggestions, I made 
it clear that he would be expected to bring 
out his own questions, thus helping him 
play a more active role in the supervisory 
process. 

The plan promulgated in the second con- 
ference was followed carefully thereafter. 
Tension disappeared and the student's 
capacity to take criticism was all he had 
professed it would be. His work improved 
markedly. Quoting from his second term’s 
evaluation: “Following two supervisory 
conferences in which his difficulties were 
faced and supervisor accepted criticism from 
him in a constructive, non-retaliatory way, 
marked improvement was noted. Increased 
warmth, sensitivity to and comfort with 
clients became strikingly apparent. He be- 
came freer to work with rather than against 
them, to sense their underlying feelings and 
to relate to these successfully.” Along with 
these positive changes in the student’s work 
came a change in his presenting personality, 
recognized by office personnel and school 
alike. An unsuspected sense of humor 
emerged. 

As my verbally expressed attitude was 
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actually demonstrated in supervision, the 
student was greatly reassured by the way in 
which his frankness had been received. The 
supervisory relationship had been tested 
and was found capable of withstanding not 
only the exposure of limitations, but rea] 
hostility as well. Having nothing to fear 
or fight, the student could apply his energy 
to the learning tasks at hand. Reint 
tion on a new and higher level had been 
accomplished. The supervisory relationship 
was then able to take its rightful place as 
a means to the end of improving his pro. 
fessional competence so that he could ren. 
der improved casework help. The student 
had found security and it was reflected in 
his progress. 


Conclusion 


We have seen that the learning problems 
confronting both the experienced student 
and his supervisor are emotional as well as 
intellectual. If both student and super. 
visor recognize that some problems that re- 
veal themselves can be placed in the area of 
learning, each of them can avoid the mis- 
take of believing that such problems signify 
difficulties in the use of supervision per se, 


The Psychiatric Evaluation of Applicants for 
a Home for the Aged’ 


Marie Galpern, Helen Turner, and Alvin Goldfarb, M.D. 


Miss Galpern is Director of Social Service, Mrs. Turner is Research Psychiatric Social Worker, and 
Dr. Goldfarb is Neuropsychiatrist, at The Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews of New York. 


As BENEFICENT SCIENCES prolong life, 
more individuals reach old age to struggle 
with increasingly complex problems. The 
amount of help required makes the re- 
sources available to meet this giant com- 
munity problem seem Lilliputian. Espe- 
cially in urban centers like New York, the 
selection of applicants for eventual resi- 
dence in homes for the aged has become a 
critical problem for the anxious applicant 


1 This investigation has been made possible by the 
Esther and Joseph Klingenstein Research Fund. 


and for the home. Faced with this dilemma, 
admission practices need continuing revi- 
sion to insure that present facilities will be 
utilized to best advantage. 

In selecting candidates for The Home for 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews, the medical and 
social service staffs must consider the appli- 
cant’s need for institutional care and, simul- 
taneously, this institution’s ability to pro 
vide such care. In order to clarify the 
difficult problems presented by individuals 
showing mental abnormalities, a program of 
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psychiatric study and evaluation has been 
ysed for over a year. The purpose of this 

is to examine the efficacy of this 
means of determining who will fare well in 
the Home or who might better have been 
advised to remain in the community and 
seek other forms of assistance. 


Material Studied 


We have surveyed the records of thirty- 
seven applicants who were seen by the psy- 
chiatrist in the course of application, in the 
period between March, 1950, and June, 
1951, covering one year and three months. 
These thirty-seven constituted a small frac- 
tion of the one thousand and eighty-two 
persons who applied to the Home during 
this time. They were referred for psychi- 
atric evaluation either by the social service 
or medical staffs because a history of mental 
illness or present behavior made it doubtful 
that the kind of care required could be 
provided in the institution. 

On the basis of diagnostic interviews, the 
psychiatrist estimated the capacity of the 
individual to get along with other residents 
and to accept the kind of care the Home 
provides. The patient’s mental and emo- 
tional status, and his general attitudes and 
adaptability were evaluated. The psychi- 
atrist also used the social worker’s observa- 
tions and findings about the applicant's 
behavior and his manner of living, as well 
as the way he presented his needs and his 
desire to live in the Home. In addition, 
use was made of the findings of the medical 
staff, who estimated the physical condition, 
the functional status, and the medical needs 
of the applicant. The psychiatrist needed 
an intimate knowledge of the individual as 
well as of the institution, in order to bal- 
ance individual need with the varied re- 
quirements of the total resident group. 

On thirty of the thirty-seven applications 
the psychiatrist was able to arrive at a 
recommendation after one interview with 
the applicant, and on the remainder after 
two interviews. Of the thirty-seven appli- 
cants for whom the staff requested psychi- 
atric evaluation, on five opinion was de- 
ferred, sixteen were considered ineligible, 
and sixteen were found acceptable. Twelve 
have already been admitted at this writ- 


ing; six are waiting for a vacancy; three 
are still under investigation by social 
workers. 

By following the subsequent progress of 
these cases and checking against the psy- 
chiatrist’s recommendations, we are in a 
position to evaluate the method, to point 
out errors or omissions, and to make sug- 
gestions for improvement in approach and 
procedure. 


The Deferred Applications 


The psychiatrist suggested further obser- 
vation by the social service and medical 
departments in five dubious cases after he 
had seen the applicants, in order to confirm 
or expand his diagnostic findings. His sug- 
gestions were followed in carrying out 
additional studies and in arriving at more 
precise evaluations. Of this number, two 
applicants have since entered the Home; 
two are waiting to enter; one was rejected. 


The Rejected Applicants 


Of the thirty-seven applicants, sixteen 
were not accepted for admission. In this 
group there were nine women and seven 
men, ranging from 64 to 86 years of age; 
only two were under 70, and fourteen be- 
tween 70 and 86. Six were living by them- 
selves in their own apartments or rooms in 
the community; five who applied were liv- 
ing with relatives (usually with a married 
daughter); five were in nursing homes. 
Most of these applications were made by 
interested relatives for the applicants, who 
were aware of the application but who were 
unable to initiate plans for themselves or, 
in some instances, to make decisions on 
their own behalf. 

The reasons for rejection point up that 
some applicants were reluctant and some 
incompetent to make application to enter 
the Home. The psychiatrist found one ap- 
plicant to be psychotic; he found six others 
presenting varied degrees of mental ab- 
normality requiring supervision and care 
that the Home could not offer. Three had 
combined personality problems and mem- 
ory defects which made it unlikely that they 
could live peaceably and co-operatively with 
other residents. Six persons were rejected 
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because of serious psychoneurotic problems 
and reluctance to take part in institutional 
life. 

Two men considered acceptable by the 
psychiatrist were rejected for administrative 
reasons. One of them, diagnosed as show- 
ing simple senile deterioration, entered a 
mental hospital when his behavior became 
assaultive while he was waiting for admis- 
sion to the Home. Whether he might have 
avoided a breakdown if he had been ac- 
cepted quickly is a matter of conjecture. In 
the other case, the psychiatrist’s recommen- 
dation for admission was qualified by the 
warning that the patient might become a 
serious management problem. 


The Accepted Applicants 


The twelve applicants already admitted 
may be classified according to degree of 
adjustment to congregate living. In the 
poorly adjusted group, we find two women 
and one man. In the intermediate group 
who achieved a partial adjustment, we find 
three men and two women; in the well- 
adjusted group, four women. Some illus- 
trations of the three groups follow. 


The Poorly Adjusted Group 


Two women and one man made poor 
adjustments after admission. 


Mrs. A, a divorcee, is 63, and came to the United 
States about twelve years ago. Although profession- 
ally trained and experienced, she was not successful 
at her work. She lived alone in a furnished room 
when she applied to the Home and specifically re- 
quested admission to a private room in the apart- 
ment project. At the time she applied she obtained 
paid employment in the Home. When she was 
discharged as an unsatisfactory employee, she 
pressed for admission as a resident rather than 
looking for other work, although she was physically 
well and employable. She grudgingly accepted the 
vacancy offered. ‘The psychiatrist pointed out that 
there was a risk in admitting a woman with such 
unusual dependency needs, but outright rejection 
seemed unwarranted in view of her having been 
employed in a responsible capacity. She was not, 
however, considered suitable for the particular resi- 
dential facility she preferred. This has played into 
her paranoid trends and her angry, dissatisfied de- 
pendency, manifested by rebellion against regula- 
tions, persistent demands for the privileges of an 
employee, and the expectation of protection as a 
resident. 
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Mrs. A’s poor adjustment suggests that 
dependency at an over-early age, in the face 
of physical well-being, might well signal q 
need to consider how constructively the 
applicant can use institutional protection, 
and to make sure she can accept what she 
will experience as a resident. 


Mr. B, 74, is physically well. Previous to entering 
the Home, he had always, because of mental defect 
(his I.Q. is 50 to 60), lived under the supervision of 
his family. A relative made application for him, 
Because of his undoubted need for care, and be. 
cause his behavior indicated that he could fit into 
the Home, he was admitted. 


Although he is tractable and he gets 
along with others, he is too limited to make 
use of the social facilities, and he needs 
custodial protection and care which the 
Home cannot easily offer. The psychiatrist 
had pointed out that his mental defect 
might lead to difficulties but advised admis. 
sion because of his good social adjustment. 
Such an example suggests the usefulness of 
observation of the individual's actual func. 
tioning in his own home and a practical 
way of testing his adaptation to the Home 
before final admission. 


Miss C, 77, had a psychotic episode when she was 
under great stress as a young woman. She came to 
the United States at the age of 65. She sought in- 
stitutional care because living in a boarding house 
seemed too impermanent, too unsafe to her. Since 
admission, she has grown increasingly confused; 
she occasionally loses her way about the Home's 
corridors and her memory is unreliable. She is 
liked and protected by other residents as well as by 
the staff, who recognize her need for supervision. 
The psychiatrist had pointed out the possibility of 
recurrent psychotic episodes, but her reported 
behavior in the boarding home just previous to her 
admission seemed reassuring and the risk warranted. 


Hindsight again suggests the need for 
careful observation of the social behavior 
of the applicant, and for some way of testing 
her emotional strength, before the Home 
decides on final acceptance. 


The Intermediate Group 


Three men and two women are making 
use of the Home adequately, although with 
some problems. We shall give three illus- 
trations. 
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Mrs. D, native-born and 76, had been seen by the 
psychiatrist at the point of application because of 
her nervous mannerisms and behavior. At 50, Mrs. 
D had married a widower to whom she gave most 
of her inheritance, which he lost in a business 
yenture. Since his death, Mrs. D had worked hard 
as a practical nurse in order to maintain her inde- 
pendence, but she wanted to enter. the Home be- 
cause of her growing panicky sense of loneliness and 
abandonment. The doctor found her to be timid 
and dependent, but felt that she was well organized 
and had enough insight into her problems to make 
a good adjustment in the Home. 


Since admission five months ago, Mrs. D 
has taken part in the social life in the 
Home, has formed a warm relationship with 
a male resident, and does work for occupa- 
tional therapy which is salable and in de- 
mand; but she is voluble, hyperactive, over- 
excitable, and occasionally incites incidents 
and arguments with others. Even her 
productivity in occupational therapy is af- 
fected by her excitability. She considers 
herself happy in contrast with her life be- 
fore entering the Home, but does little to 
control her behavior with others. 


Mr. E, a single man, is 74 and has been in the 
United States for only five years. He had had his 
own business in Europe, but for a number of years 
he had been in a concentration camp and until the 
time he was able to join his relatives here he 
had lived an isolated, shattered life. Applying to 
the Home, he made many complaints about the 
relatives who were trying to take care of him; he 
was eager to leave them, and, in turn, the relatives 
were anxious to separate from him. The psychi- 
atrist, before Mr. E’s admission, pointed out that he 
had paranoid trends, that he was aggressive and 
unsocial, but sufficiently integrated so that he could 
benefit by the services of the Home. 


Since his admission five months ago, Mr. 
E has been conscientiously working in the 
laundry but he complains about the care 
he gets and is resistant to suggestion. He 
seems, nevertheless, to feel safe as a resi- 
dent, carries out his duties with some satis- 
faction to himself, and feels that he has 
found a position of some usefulness. 


Mr. F is a man of 77 who, with his wife, applied 
to the Home after he suffered a cerebral accident. 
Mr. F was seen by the psychiatrist at application 
because there was question about his intellectual 
resources. He was found to have no deteriorative 
or arteriosclerotic mental illness. However, because 


of his paralysis it was necessary to admit him to a 
nurse-supervised dormitory and Mrs. F to a room, 
although they wished to share a private room 
together. 

Mr. F had been a successful merchant who had 
come to the United States when 69; he had worked 
for three years and thereafter had had to become 
more and more dependent on make-shift financing. 
Nevertheless, he had clung to a good standard of 
living, privacy, and isolated recreational habits 
which he shared only with his wife. He was at first 
shaken and upset when asked to consider quarters 
separate from his wife. Following admission, both 
Mr. and Mrs. F complained constantly about their 
separation. 


Mr. F has found little to occupy himself 
outside of concern over his health but, as he 
responds to the physical care he gets, his 
rebellion at separation from Mrs. F is sub- 
siding. We might have been able to help 
Mr. F over an upsetting initial period if 
we had understood him better on admis- 
sion. The social information about Mr. F, 
unfortunately, did not reach the psychiatrist 
at the time of the application interview. 

One might have expected that he would 
need help to reconcile himself to a painful 
major change in his life which would fur- 
ther deprive him of his protective wife and 
of his old ways of defense against the rav- 
ages of age and illness. Mr. F had accepted 
admission reluctantly on the basis that his 
separation from his wife would be tempo- 
rary, but, as anticipated, he is not really 
well enough to join her. From him we may 
learn that we must appreciate what an ap- 
plicant wants, fears, and expects, in order 
to estimate his reaction to future experi- 
ences. In this case, the psychiatric study 
should not have been limited to his intel- 
lectual resources but should have included 
his ability to adjust to this radically differ- 
ent way of life. 


Adjustments in This Group 


In general, the individuals in the inter- 
mediate group who achieved an adequate 
adjustment initiated their own applications 
and evidenced fairly strong motivation to 
enter the Home. Their goals were reason- 
able and could be achieved by way of the 
institution. Two applicants wanted to en- 
ter the Home in order to separate from rela- 








tives where the relationship led to mutual 
inconvenience. One widow wanted relief 
from loneliness; another needed the care 
afforded a helpless but agreeable child. 
Those who were sick and wanted medical 
attention in the Home received it. Those 
in sound health found a place where they 
could feel useful and welcome. In indi- 
vidual ways they have expressed their com- 
fort in the safety of the Home. They are 
occupied in work of their choice which is 
a carry-over of their previous interests and 
habits of living. In social participation 
they vary in degrees of success and satisfac- 
tion, also traceable to their previous manner 
of adaptation. 

Although each has a problem in relation- 
ships with others (also obvious carry-overs 
from previous life experience), their sense 
of usefulness and purposefulness still is 
preserved sufficiently in such a way that 
they can use the opportunities in the Home 
for finding or continuing the activities that 
give them satisfaction—a link with the past 
within the Home. The three active resi- 
dents have also found their connecting links 
through work habits, but work is not neces- 
sarily the only activity that can be carried 
over from the past. For the people who 
have developed other central themes in 
their lives or who, like Mr. F, have become 
incapacitated and need substitute satisfac- 
tions, it is important to find a sense of con- 
tinuity of interest or a sustaining accept- 
ance by staff to help them toward a 
meaningful life in the Home. 


The Well-Adjusted Group 


Four women who hoped for safety and 
care also found a measure of happiness 
with the help of the Home. Three exam- 
ples will be given as illustrations. 


Mrs. G is a 67-year-old widow with a long series 
of state hospital episodes for depression. Mrs. G 
came to the United States when she was 15, married 
and lived in the West. Her marriage was unhappy 
and she suffered from periodic depressions. In 
1946, their only daughter left for New York. When 
Mr. G died in 1949, Mrs. G came to New York City 
in the hope of living with her daughter. The 
daughter could not accept this arrangement and 
Mrs. G went to live in a boarding home. After a 
time, Mrs. G applied for admission to the Home 
because she was weakening, and was worried about 
her uselessness and increasing unhappiness. She 
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said she was anxious to come to the Home because 
it would resemble the atmosphere of the “rooming 
houses to which she was accustomed.” Unexpressed 
was probably the fact that after many hospitaliza. 
tions she was also accustomed to institutional living 
and that it represented a familiar haven for her, 


She has been living in the Home for five 
months now and from the beginning found 
a satisfying place for herself. She has 
grown in self-assurance and in self-direction; 
although she does not reach out to make 
many friends, she is now a source of help to 
others in the Home who are unable to 
manage as well as she. In this way she has 
assumed an importance for others which 
she did not have on the outside and which 
is sustaining her here. Although she is 
dependent on the protective setting, the 
security she feels in regulated living has 
apparently allowed her safely to find inde. 
pendence within its walls. 


Mrs. H, 64, has been in this country only seven 
years, after shattering personal losses. Her hus- 
band and son had been killed in war, she had lost 
her home, and had lived in an internment camp for 
years. When she was able to come to the United 
States, she found that her only surviving relative 
could not accommodate her in the household so 
she took a furnished room. Her lonely, impover- 
ished life saddened her; she longed for the safety of 
people about her, and for a respite from her strug- 
gles and her frightening feelings of insecurity. The 
doctor found that she had a mild reactive depression 
but thought she could make a good adjustment in 
the Home. 


She has done well even with rather de- 
manding roommates. She enjoys being part 
of a social and friendly group. She carries 
out reliably her volunteered help with in- 
firm residents. Her mood is cheerful and 
sensible. Although she is somewhat critical 
of other residents and considers herself so- 
cially superior, she keeps her criticisms to 
hérself and well within control. It would 
seem that in group living she found the 
security she desired. 


Mrs. I, another widowed resident who has made 
a successful adjustment, is 64. She came to the 
United States when she was only 4. Mr. and Mrs. I 
lived modestly until his death four years ago. Once 
during her married life she had been hospitalized 
for depression. After her husband’s death, Mrs. I 
continued to live and work in the community where 
she had been for so many years, until she lost her 
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job in 1949. This loss seemed a turning point. 
Without her accustomed occupations she began to 
brood over her health. After an operation, she 
went to live with a married daughter; her two sons 
showed no interest in her. Because of her upset 
behavior and her lack of status in the daughter’s 
household, Mrs. I grew more disturbed and again 
went to a mental hospital for a short while. At 
the point where the family applied for admission 
to the Home, Mrs. I had decided that she did not 
belong with a younger household and longed for 
the companionship of her contemporaries. Her 
need for others was so great that she preferred not 
to be alone but to share her quarters. The psy- 
chiatrist felt that although Mrs. I had not quite 
recovered from her last depressive episode, she 
appeared to be capable of making an adequate so- 
dial adjustment and recovery might be hastened by 
entering the Home. 


Since her admission two months ago, she 
has chosen an active social life; she is a 
soloist in a choral group, she does volunteer 
work, and she is self-sufficient enough to 
seek out her own interests. Mrs. I also at- 
tends occupational therapy classes from time 
to time. Her mood seems contented, con- 
genial, accepting of routine, and proud of 
the Home. 


Adjustments in This Group 


It is coincidental and suggestive of several 
interesting theories that the residents who 
have made the best adjustment are all 
widowed. They had a strong motivation 
and desire to come into the Home because 
they saw it as answering some of their es- 
sential needs. They were unhappy alone 
in the community and sought the Home as 
a sanctuary where they would be accepted 
and close to others. 

In their search for safety in our institu- 
tion, these women have found a happy de- 
pendence. Each sought out for herself a 
small circle of friends within the institution 
but enjoys larger group programs as well. 
Each has chosen her own work. They use 
social outlets with enjoyment but do not 
seem driven either in their wish to do pro- 
ductive work or in the way they use 
recreation. 

We find no significant relationship be- 
tween stability of previous residence and 
good adjustment in the Home. Three of 
the four women have had long residence 


in this country, but our study is too super- 
ficial for this factor to bear much signifi- 
cance. It is interesting, nevertheless, that 
three out of four happily adjusted women 
are not struggling with the inevitable up- 
heavals of a new country in addition to 
learning how to associate with the mixed 
cosmopolitan groups in the Home. Analy- 
sis of the general resident group would be 
needed to establish any tentative conclu- 
sions about the interrelationships of uproot- 
ing, its meaning to the individual, and the 
eventual adjustment in a Home. 

Two of these four residents have a history 
of depressive episodes and institutionaliza- 
tion. In our experience, mental illness is 
no bar to admission if it is obvious that the 
Home’s protective setting provides what the 
person needs. These women may also ex- 
emplify the proposition that finding a fa- 
miliar way of life in a home for the aged 
provides a sense of continuity and safety for 
them as well as for the residents who make 
less excellent adjustments. 


Discussion 


Review of the records of thirty-seven ap- 
plicants helps organize our experience in 
evaluating the suitability of applicants who 
ask to enter the Home. In estimating the 
potential adaptability of the applicant, the 
psychiatrist notes what resources have been 
lost. The past social, vocational, and sexual 
adjustment of the person is judged on the 
basis of the historical data collected by so- 
cial service and elicited from the patient. 
His methods of getting along in the pres- 
ence or absence of specific maladjustment 
are noted and the use of these reparative 
processes in reorganizing the personality in 
the present state of impairment is defined. 
This adaptational endeavor of the person 
may or may not be suitable for getting 
along in the Home. 

The decision to reject certain applicants, 
at least temporarily, is easy in many cases 
when the organization and facilities of the 
Home are kept in mind. Thus, acutely dis- 
turbed or disoriented individuals are not 
acceptable for our particular group setting; 
nor aged persons who have reached a stage 
of apathy based on inability to remain ade- 
quately aware of their surroundings and 








whose growing need for the physical aspects 
of care could be served more appropriately 
by agencies other than The Home for Aged 
and Infirm Hebrews. Relatives often pre- 
fer to make application to a home for the 
aged rather than to a mental hospital, which 
may be more appropriate to the need of the 
disturbed person. 

The psychiatric recommendation for re- 
jection was often based, not only on the ap- 
plicant’s incompetence to participate in 
application, but also on his basic unwilling- 
ness to enter the Home. When the psychi- 
atrist sees that, behind verbal expressions 
of the applicant and the family, the request 
to enter the Home is really a battleground 
for a continuing family struggle, he must 
consider to what degree unspoken rebellion 
at making application may later be trans- 
lated into open rebellion at the Home, or 
whether application is actually a reasonable 
attempt on the part of the applicant to 
solve a real problem. 

It is not always possible, however, for 
the non-psychiatrically trained worker to 
differentiate between acute disorders that 
will clear up under the favorable Home 
conditions and those that probably will not; 
or to forecast that a particular person who 
seems well integrated may quickly “deteri- 
orate” progressively or recurrently. 

Among the rejected candidates are some 
whose problem lies in their upset psycho- 
logical and emotional reactions to living, 
which include abnormal family interrela- 
tionships. A guilt-ridden family may hope 
their burden will be removed by the Home 
without leaving them conscience-stricken; 
the aged person may recognize the hostile 
intent of his family without seeing the ad- 
vantages for himself in entering. Here we 
find a complicating factor in the family’s 
struggle to loosen the hold of the aged 
relative on them; for the reluctant appli- 
cant, the Home is a threat. The psychi- 
atrist tries to determine whether under 
Home conditions the applicant can make 
an adequate adjustment despite this current 
struggle. 

The twelve who have been admitted 
(four men and eight women) seem to be on 
the whole more fearful dependents than 
angry dependents. There seems to be little 
relationship between chronological age and 
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the kind of adjustment reached. 
youngest of those who made the worst ad- 
justment is 63, the oldest in the best group 
is 84.) Only one of the residents is seriously 
incapacitated physically, although some 
have handicaps. Grouped as to sex, we find 
two women have adjusted poorly, two are 
managing reasonably well, and four have 
made good adjustments. None of the men 
has done as well as the best group among 
the women. 

The women seem generally social-minded 
and tend to gregarious occupations; of the 
two employable men, one works by himself 
and the other in a group. The women use 
the social opportunities or the recreational 
facilities of the Home more successfully, 
although three of the four men made what 
could be termed a fair social adjustment. 
There is thus no definite indication of po- 
tential adaptability derived from knowledge 
of age or sex. 

The most poorly adjusted are three indi- 
viduals with grossly poor heterosexual ad- 
justments in their pasts. They actively 
rebel against the Home’s regulations, or 
need custodial care which the Home cannot 
offer the applicant. 

One active woman who gave up her work 
when she came to the Home and two work- 
ing men find it hard to accept dependency. 
These residents all show symptomatic be- 
havior — quarrelsomeness, querulousness, 
restlessness—and express unhappiness not 
as rooted in themselves, but rather in the 
kind of facilities and care the Home pro- 
vides. ‘They nevertheless find satisfaction 
in work habits similar to those in the past 
and safety in a routinized way of life in 
the Home. Their work in the past appears 
to have been a denial of their feelings of 
helplessness; this pattern can be perpetu- 
ated and tolerated in the Home. 

-A consistently significant clue to later 
behavior seems to be the strength of the 
applicant’s motivation to enter the Home. 
This is not to be measured by verbaliza- 
tions but in terms of the expectancy of the 
applicant, which may be one of magical aid. 
When such magical expectations are for 
parental protective care which the insti- 
tution can provide, the individual can be 
expected to be reasonably happy in the 
Home; when the unrealistic expectations 
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are excessive, the Home cannot fulfil them 
and admission is inadvisable. In the cases 
studied, how much the applicant partici- 

tes in his application out of his own 
jnterest seems related to strength of motiva- 
tion and to how well served he may eventu- 
ally feel as a resident. 

The opportunity to pick up or continue 
habits of work, recreation, or leisure, or 
even of routine living, seems consistent with 
achieving a satisfactory adjustment. The 
group who accepted dependency on the 
Home most wholeheartedly came to the 
best terms with themselves and with others. 
They seem physically active but, whatever 
their somatic complaints, they have ex- 
panded emotionally and productively in the 
safety of the Home’s environment. The 
happiest residents seem to be those who not 
only find familiar patterns in their new 
existence but can also explore new inter- 
ests and find new friends in the Home. 

But can we, should we, admit only those 
aging persons with the capacity to be happy? 
If the Home proposes to maintain an easily 
managed, well-satisfied group of people, in- 
dividuals difficult to manage may be ex- 
cluded although the individual needs the 
Home and can use its help. This is es- 
sentially the problem of the Home’s policy- 
makers who take leadership in shaping the 
destinies of the community, and fe:l the 
responsibility and respond to the pressures 
of a changing society. With an individual- 
ized admissions policy, we can meet differ- 
ing needs. If the Home accepts, as part of 
its responsibility, admitting the applicant 
with a treatable emotional problem, the 
Home must also accept the responsibility for 
helping him with it. We must understand 
whether he sees his admission as a haven, 
an opportunity, an acknowledgment of de- 
feat, or the next step to death. Once know- 
ing his attitudes, the Home must include 
as part of the care of its resident a program 
that will not merely expose him to oppor- 
tunities he may be unable or unready to use, 
but that can help him achieve a margin 
of genuine security which sensitive under- 
standing and care can sustain. Achieving 
such a goal follows the application process 
but starts with the application. The deeper 
our understanding of the applicant, the 


more successfully we can help him as a 
resident. 


Conclusions 


A psychiatric evaluation of applicants 
for admission about whom there is question 
has proved useful in the selection of people 
who will adapt well in this institutional 
setting. Such an evaluation requires a 
knowledge of the facilities of the institution 
in addition to an understanding of the 
applicant. 

The psychiatrist’s emphasis in evaluation 
has been on the aging person’s loss of adap- 
tational resources, and on the reorganiza- 
tion of his remaining resources on the basis 
of his previously established mechanisms of 
adaptation. In this way an estimate of the 
actual social adaptability of the person was 
arrived at. 

Important in the psychiatrist’s evaluation 
is the candidate’s ability to participate in 
application, and the genuineness of his de- 
sire to enter. The society of the Home is 
in many ways more demanding than a fam- 
ily unit and the Home must take responsi- 
bility for this consideration. 

Of the twelve questionable applicants 
accepted, two had a history of psychosis 
with hospitalization, of whom one appeared 
to be in the terminal phase of depression; 
three had psychoses; three had neuroses; 
four had previously had behavior disorders 
of another nature. Their successful assimi- 
lation into the Home is indication that the 
adaptive capacity of the individual in terms 
of how his remaining resources are reor- 
ganized is the best criterion when the con- 
ditions to which he must adapt are known. 
It is, of course, not known whether rejected 
applicants would have fared well in the 
institution, but this is doubtful because the 
rejection was based on grounds that made 
for misgivings about the admissibility of 
those residents who made the poorest adjust- 
ment. 

All the questionable applicants had suf- 
fered a marked degree of social, vocational, 
and sexual maladjustment in the past. The 
individuals with well-automatized patterns 
of socially adaptive value were considered 
good risks even where there was consider- 
able loss of intellectual resources. A fearful, 
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neurotic adaptive pattern was less likely to 
cause difficulty than aggressive, resentful 
attitudes, although persons showing the 
latter pattern superficially seem less helpless 
and more able to get along in an institution 
that places a premium on self-reliant be- 
havior. 

These studies, based on a small series of 
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cases, can be looked upon as only tentative 
in nature and as incentives to further jp. 
vestigation of elderly persons by psychi- 
atrists, in a setting that provides careful} 
medical and social studies. As the experi- 
ence in this institution increases in this 
difficult field, further reports or findings 
will be forthcoming. 
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CO-OPERATION IN MEDICAL TREATMENT is 
a dynamic concept. It should not connote 
passive submission on the part of a docile, 
obedient “patient” who is “patient” regard- 
less of what is done to him. Co-operation is 
instead a dynamic concept carrying the full 
vigor of the original Latin meaning of 
working together. In rehabilitation it 
means that the patient himself is a work- 
ing member of the rehabilitation team. 

Co-operation of the disabled in their own 
care exists principally in three spheres, 
which may exist independently or may over- 
lap: (1) the personalized sphere, in which 
the individual co-operates in his own treat- 
ment program; (2) the semipersonalized 
Sphere, where there are facilitating inter- 
personal relationships between disabled in- 
dividuals; and (3) the depersonalized 
sphere, where the disabled individual be- 
comes a community resource—as a serving, 
productive, responsible, and contributing 
citizen. He can also be a resource that 
strengthens rehabilitation services so that 
others may become useful citizens. 

The values of co-operation are both 
quantitative and qualitative. The values 


are quantitative in that (1) the forces of 
each individual’s efforts combine into a 
sum total of united strength, and (2) co- 
operative effort results in a minimal wastage 
of lost energy. The values of co-operation 
are qualitative in that they utilize the 
unique contributions of each team member. 


As the horizons of human knowledge ad- 
vance, there is increased specialization. 
With this specialization comes the recog- 
nition that each specialty and each indi- 
vidual are repositories of unique knowl- 
edge and strength. Baffling problems tax 
the ingenuity of mankind. Each individ- 
ual’s unique viewpoint, knowledge, and 
strength are his own contributions to the 
solution of these problems. 

The care of the disabled involves the 
highest type of professional teamwork in co- 
ordinating the special attributes of many 
people, including the hospital adminis. 
trator, the nurse, the physician, the physical 
therapist, the occupational therapist, the 
medical social worker, and the teacher. All 
of these varied services are addressed to 
helping the patient. 

The patient himself is not an inert mass to 
be extricated from an unpleasant situation. 
He is a live, thinking, feeling, and strug- 
gling individual in whom every emotion 
and every act of struggle involve energy out- 
lay. The final outcome depends on whether 
this energy outlay is constructive or destruc- 
tive. Sometimes, in rehabilitation efforts, 
it is as though an efficient team were en- 
deavoring to rescue a person from a whitl- 
pool while the person in danger is wasting 
his energy in frenzied thrashing about. If 
so, the efforts may be futile. If, however, 
the person’s efforts are synchronized with 
those of the rescue crew, economy of energy 
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and purposefulness may spell a happy 
outcome. 

A team gets strength not only from the 
added force of a number of people working 
together, but also from the unique force 
that each team member contributes through 
his own insight, understanding, and knowl- 
edge of the problem at hand. Obviously, a 
patient may bring rich treasures of personal 
understanding. 

In any sphere of the patient’s co-opera- 
tion, at least three factors are always in- 
volved: (1) the disability itself, (2) the 
patient’s basic (or pre-morbid) personality, 
and (3) society itself. ‘The nature and the 
extent of the patient’s ability to co-operate 
are often circumscribed by the type of dis- 
ability; but the patient’s reactions to his 
disability, and the way that these reactions 
affect his co-operation are related more to 
his basic or pre-morbid personality than 
they are to the type or severity of the dis- 
ability. Society also is manifested as a va- 
riety of pressures which influence co-opera- 
tion. These pressures include family, social, 
economic, vocational, and internal pres- 
sures. The internal pressures are particu- 
larly forceful when the patient is trying to 
find a place in the body image for the dis- 
ability.? 


Disabled Individual's Role in Co-operation 


A disabled individual is a potential con- 
tributing force in the three spheres of co- 
operation: the personalized, the semiper- 
sonalized, and the depersonalized. 

The Personalized Sphere. Teamwork is 
the keynote here, with the patient as part of 
the treatment team. The patient has need 
of staff help in understanding his disability, 
not only in terms of himself, but also in 
terms of society. 

When all the members of the treatment 
team see a patient as a whole and direct 
their services to the whole patient rather 
than to the defect, there will be sound med- 
icine. The rehabilitation program will be 


1 Morris Grayson, “Concept of ‘Acceptance’ in 
Physical Rehabilitation,” Journal of American Med- 
ical Association, Vol. 145, No. 12 (1951), p. 893. 

2W. C. Menninger, “Emotional Adjustments of 
the Handicapped,” read at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
New York, November 9, 1949. 


sound medically from the physical stand- 
point, because the entire body is involved 
in response to a defect. Defect-oriented pro- 
grams are dangerous. It has long been 
recognized, for instance, that no matter how 
skilled a surgeon may be, his work may 
come to naught if the patient’s general 
resistance is low. Present-day rehabilita- 
tion efforts profit from some of the trag- 
edies of earlier days when, for example, 
treatment was focused on the tuberculous. 
hip or spine, without concurrent close at- 
tention to the chest. 

When a patient is treated as a whole, the 
psychiatric point of view has its place. The 
entire personality is involved in response to- 
a body defect. One of the principal psy- 
chological blocks to the patient’s co-opera- 
tion in the treatment of a disability seems to- 
be that the patient is often unable to in- 
corporate the disability into his own body 
image. Consequently, he is unable to take 
any realistic approach to the disability. 
When the other members of the treatment 
team are also defect-oriented, this schism 
in the patient is exaggerated. When, how- 
ever, the treatment team focuses its efforts. 
on the patient as a whole rather than on 
the specific defect, the patient is helped in 
the difficult process of fusing the defect into- 
his own body image. The patient is thus 
able to take a realistic approach to his dis- 
ability, and his energies are released and 
available for use in co-operating with treat- 
ment plans that are established on a realis- 
tic basis. 

Viewed from both the physical and men- 
tal standpoints, the team approach, with 
the patient as a member of the team, is 
capable of releasing new energy potentials 
into the treatment program. 

The Semipersonalized Sphere. One of 
the many values of a rehabilitation center is 
that not only are treatment modalities. 
brought together under one roof, but so 
are patients. 

Facilitating interpersonal relationships 
among disabled persons has a variety of 
values. This is not a morbid matter of 
“finding someone worse off than yourself” 
or of being helpful to others in order to- 
play the aggressive doctor-role for a while 
instead of the role of submissive patient. 
There can be genuine mutual helpfulness. 
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and mutual understanding, as well as the 
possibility that an individual patient may 
develop acceptance of other disabled indi- 
viduals with subsequent ultimate accept- 
ance of himself. If the patient is able in 
this way to incorporate his defect into his 
body image, he derives a resultant release 
of newly available energy which he can 
channel into the treatment program. 

A disabled individual may be aware of 
his disability but may not be able to fuse 
it with his idealized self-image. The self- 
image and the realized disability may re- 
main mutually incompatible. The two con- 
cepts cannot occupy the same place at the 
same time. When one concept encroaches 
upon the other, the other concept has to 
be displaced to the extent of the encroach- 
ment. In a rehabilitation center, the con- 
cept of the disability as a “reality” is corrob- 
orated by all other minds present. Not 
only the patient, but all other persons “see” 
that the patient has lost both hands or is 
without a leg. The patient’s body image, 
however, is a personal, internalized concept. 
It is a reflection of himself as he sees him- 
self and as he wants to keep on seeing him- 
self. He may not be able to hold on to 
his self-image, his self-respect, his amour 
propre, at the same moment that he faces 
the reality of the disability. Until such 
time as he can reconcile and fuse the two 
‘concepts, he evades the situation by refus- 
ing to accept the disability. This lack of 
acceptance blocks him in his efforts to co- 
operate in rehabilitation. 

When such a patient is with other dis- 
abled persons, a likelihood exists that in 
‘the group he may find a person for whom 
he can feel genuine affection and respect, 
a person in whom he recognizes an admir- 
‘able and lovable “self.” In such a person 
he is also able to see the incontestable evi- 
‘dence of physical disability. Because of 
having the mental and emotional experi- 
ence of recognizing another human being 
‘as possessing simultaneously a recognizable 
disability and a lovable self, he is able to 
come nearer to the point where he can 
reconcile his own disability with his own 
ideal self. When that point is reached, 


he is able to co-operate on a realistic 
basis with his own rehabilitation. 
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Facilitating interpersonal relationships jg 
seen as one set of benefits resulting from 
the sanatorial treatment of tuberculosis, 
Beneficent climate was once regarded ag 
the essential element in treatment. Then 
came the time when the sanatorial regime 
with its “climate” of hygienic regimentation 
appeared more important than meteorolog. 
ical climate. Gradually it has become 
recognized that a patient derives some 
strength from the other patients in a sana- 
torium. He benefits from the “climate” 
of interpersonal relationships. 

Patients learn certain things from each 
other which they are unable to learn from 
the staff. They develop an esprit de corps, 
for they have become members of a small 
inner circle, or “in-group,” where they 
are fortified by the warmth and strength of 
each other’s personalities, rather than being 
vitiated by feeling like outsiders separated 
from the world of normal people. 

The Depersonalized Sphere. In the de. 
personalized sphere, rehabilitation reaches 
its true goal. The disabled individual be. 
comes a community resource as a serving 
citizen—productive, responsible, and con- 
tributing. He also can strengthen rehabili- 
tation services so that others may become 
serving citizens. 

The depersonalized sphere is the true re- 
habilitation goal because it makes maximal 
use of whatever the patient “has left,” and 
because it recapitulates the normal steps 
of growth and development of any normal 
personality. These steps of growth and de- 
velopment start with legitimate, self-focused 
concern, which widens to concern that is 
focused on one’s own particular group. 
This is followed by a gradual extension of 
concern and affection to the community 
and the rest of mankind. A rehabilitated 
iridividual who has thus “lengthened his 
tent cords” and “extended his habitations” 
has assumed his mature role in the com 
munity. He has become a giving and con- 
tributing individual rather than a receiv- 
ing one. Rehabilitation programs geared to 
these goals serve society in the highest sense 
—not only in measurable financial values, 
but also in immeasurable conservation of 
human resources. 
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Editorial Notes 


Professional Partnership 


It is with pleasure that we publish as our 
leading article Wayne Vasey’s paper on 
“Partnership Between Administrator and 
Staff in Developing Sound Welfare Pro- 

.’ The author, referring to the cur- 
rent public attacks on welfare programs, 
discusses the need for an effective team rela- 
tionship between administration and staff 
in order to maintain sound programs and 
to further public acceptance of welfare 
principles. 

Mr. Vasey’s restatement and re-emphasis 
of some administrative principles are par- 
ticularly timely. Attack, as we know, can 
have the positive effect of uniting forces. 
Evidence of such current mobilization of 
strength in defending public welfare is ap- 
parent in the various activities of commit- 
tees, conferences, and associations on na- 
tional, state, and local levels. But attack 
also can have the negative effect of creating 
disunion and dissension. In periods of 
stress there is strong temptation to place 
the blame elsewhere than on one’s own 
shortcomings. Both administrator and 
staff members may, at such times, magnify 
the failures and weaknesses of the other 
and, out of these distortions, attempt to set 
up authoritative or other inappropriate 
controls. 

Some of the points discussed by Mr. 
Vasey were touched upon by the Editorial 
Advisory Committee at its meeting in No- 
vember. The committee raised the ques- 


Readers’ 
To THE EprTor: 


Mr. Zimbalist’s carefully developed arti- 
cle, “Organismic Social Work Versus Par- 
tialistic Research” [January, 1952], makes 
an eloquent plea for a departure from “the 
part-centered approach of the traditional 
research.” It is, of course, extremely grati- 
fying to read a current formulation tracing 
“implications . . . in social work practice 
for basic research” and one would hope 
that Mr. Zimbalist’s commendable effort 


tion as to whether social agencies and 
schools of social work, with their emphasis. 
on developing skills, have failed to give 
students and young practitioners opportu- 
nity to participate in the formulation of 
agency and social policies, and in activities. 
directed toward the implementation of 
them. The comment was made that work- 
ers often begin their training with strong 
conviction about social issues but that their 
interest subsequently diminishes. Their 
concern about social issues becomes de- 
flected by the overemphasis placed by 
schools and agencies on acquiring skills, or 
becomes atrophied through lack of use in 
constructive activities. Mr. Vasey points to 
the responsibility of administration for cre- 
ating effective channels that give staff mem- 
bers a share in developing program and 
policy and warns against the danger of 
stimulating feverish committee work that 
results only in a report or recommendation 
that is never put to use. 

The details of day-by-day student, staff, 
or total agency activities in formulating 
policies and in implementing them are not 
reported with any regularity in the litera- 
ture. The reason may be that such activi- 
ties are still placed in a pigeonhole labeled 
“administration” and have not been incor- 
porated into principles of student training, 
or of performance on the job. We should 
be pleased to carry in SoctaL CAsEworK. 
articles that analyze the processes of devel- 
oping policies and programs. 


Comments 


would stimulate other writers to pursue this. 
subject, possibly from other orientations. 

I confess I had some difficulty in follow- 
ing Mr. Zimbalist’s thesis. In the hope that. 
an analysis of my questions may be of help. 
to other readers who may have had similar 
experience, I should like to present my- 
reactions. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s proposal of an “alterna- 
tive theory of research” implies that we 
now have a theory of basic research in 
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social work—part-centered or some other 
kind. This, to me, is confusing. Does Mr. 
Zimbalist consider that the various research 
approaches and methods that have been 
developed to meet certain pressing needs 
within the field of social work constitute 
a theory of basic research? If so, it may be 
accurate to describe current research knowl- 
edge as part-centered. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the problem of research lies in the 
absence of a theory of basic research in 
social work rather than in the fact that 
a theory exists which is part-centered. 

I find it difficult to translate Mr. Zim- 
balist’s theoretical formulations into prac- 
tical terms. I hold no argument against 
bringing to the Newcastle of social case- 
work the coals of interdependence of factors 
and the necessity for “assessing the mean- 
ing of the total situation for each individ- 
ual.” To me, this suggests a general 
approach or attitude toward basic research 
which has value but which by no means 
constitutes a theory of research. I think, 
too, that this very attitude, which has been 
a constructive factor in the development of 
the professionally creditable discipline of 
social casework, at the same time has oper- 
ated negatively by impeding progress in 
social casework research. 

I should like to emphasize that my com- 
ments refer to social casework. I stress this 
because some of my difficulty in under- 
standing Mr. Zimbalist’s article derives from 
his failure to avoid a common error of 
using the terms of social work and social 
casework interchangeably when applied to 
research. This implies an identity of basic 
concepts and principles, which is by no 
means apparent at the present time. Mr. 
Zimbalist seems to have some awareness of 
the errors in logic which may result from 
the application of the specific to the gen- 
eral when he says: “Though the foregoing 
exposition of the organismic core of the 
profession has been largely limited to social 
casework, it is believed that the argument 
would apply with equal force to the other 
processes of social work—group work, social 
welfare organization, and so on.” It seems 
to me that the assumptions—that casework 
forms “the organismic core of the profes- 
sion” and that the “argument would apply 
with equal force to other processes’”—should 
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not be accepted without further explora. 
tion. My main question, however, is with 
the attempt to lift principles and termi. 
nology out of the context of casework and 
set them down as a basis for a theory of re. 
search. This does little to clarify the prob. 
lems of research. To some readers, this 
may form a helpful frame of reference. To 
me, it has resulted in semantic confusion, 
It may be that, as a caseworker, I am ask. 

ing for clarity in research theory that does 
not exist at present. On the other hand, 
it seems reasonable for social caseworkers 
and other groups in the field of social work 
to look to research for some help in defin- 
ing a research theory. Such definition ig 
imperative if our effort to work through 
intra-professional confusions and misunder- 
standings is to be furthered. 

Tessie D. BERKMAN 

American Association of Psy- 

chiatric Social Workers 
New York, N. Y. 





To THE Epiror: 

I read with greatest interest the article by 
Lionel C. Lane on “ ‘Aggressive’ Approach 
in Preventive Casework with Children’s 
Problems” in the February issue of SoctaL 
CASEWORK, as well as Miss Chaskel’s article 
[November, 1951], referred to by Mr. Lane. 
It is reassuring to find proof of “recently 
increasing attention . . . focused on the ways 
of overcoming the barriers between the 
family caseworker and the client... .” In 
our community—so different from New 
York, where in a family agency I have 
watched for over a year the beginnings of a 
City Youth Board—we find in our local 
family agency the same need to review our 
philosophy and policies. 

I believe that the closing statement in 
the “Perry S” case would have been more 
accurate if the word “brought” were re 
placed with “helped to bring” Perry and 
his father back to the agency. It would 
have stressed the recognition of the helpful 
influence of the referring person which the 
author points out in the first paragraph and 
in the heading of this section of the article. 
Or, does the author mean that the teacher's 
good relationship with the family, her nat- 
ural contact with them, and her conviction 
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Book Reviews 


about potential benefits this family would 
obtain by getting casework help—all uti- 
lized by the worker—were part of the ag- 
ive way in which his help was offered? 

At any rate, the whole article describes 
most convincingly the advantages of using 
every constructive way in this “greater 
going-out to the client” and, with the logic 
of its arguments, seems to be an excellent 
presentation of a challenge to misuses of 
passivity. It should be a valuable contribu- 
tion in application to every area of case- 
work—wherever an alternative would mean 
failure to “have used, to the fullest extent, 
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every available means to demonstrate our 
ability and desire to be of help” to the 
client. 

In addition, by accepting greater respon- 
sibility and by greater going-out to the cli- 
ent, we shall seem more human to the mem- 
bers of the community at large who some- 
times have had good reason to think us 
indifferent to the urgent needs of people. 


KRYSTYNA MostowskI-SyMONOLEWICZ 

Family Service Association of Wyo- 
ming Valley 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS—MAN AND SOCIETY: Paul Schil- 
der, M.D. 383 pp., 1951. W. W. Norton and 
Company, New York, or SociaL Casework. 


$4.00. 


When Dr. Schilder’s first books, Medical Psy- 
chology and Psychoanalytic Psychiatry, appeared 
in 1924 and 1925, it was immediately evident that 
a brilliant personality had dedicated himself to 
the burning questions in medical psychology. With 
a general interest, a breadth of view, and, at the 
same time, a great specialized factual knowledge, 
he was able to give more synthetic insight than 
many other scholars of his time. With fervent 
ardor, he attacked the manifold problems of mod- 
ern psychiatry and was able to shed new light on 
many points that formerly had been obscure. His 
many books in German and English contain hid- 
den treasures of comprehensive wisdom, and when 
he died, through an accident in 1940, he left 
behind finished and unfinished manuscripts. 

It is through the zeal of his wife, Dr. Lauretta 
Bender, that gradually many of these posthumous 
works have been published or republished. He had 
planned to write a series of books as part of a gen- 
eral treatise on psychoanalytic psychology. Much 
of it remained unwritten. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that the reading of his works, which are im- 
bued with his originality, will become more and 
more a source of inspiration. 

This book is especially dedicated to the social 
aspects of psychopathology. Every deeper under- 
standing of the community must go back to the 
problems of the individual, problems that may be 
brought to some solution by the psychiatrist. Dr. 
Schilder sees the task of the psychiatrist as a non- 
political one, although helping society to erect a 
set of values permitting the full development of 
the personality. 

In the twenty essays, we find repeatedly indi- 
cated the mutual relationship between the individ- 


ual and the social environment. Dr. Schilder writes 
on social and personal disorganization, philosoph- 
ical problems, social success and failure, economics, 
alcoholism, the problem of aggression, the analysis 
of ideologies, cultural patterns, and group dynam- 
ics. The book ends with short annotations on the 
psychology of war. He encompasses the whole field 
of social relations of man and the relation between 
psychiatry and social problems. 

For both the psychiatric therapist and the social 
worker, the reading of Schilder’s book must be a 
great enjoyment. One of the most important func- 
tions of man is the way in which he is able mentally 
to absorb the knowledge and culture of his time. 
When this knowledge has ripened to wisdom in him, 
he must then be able to give it back and to transfer 
it to others. That is the way in which the con- 
tinuity of human culture is assured, since culture 
is the continual transfer of wisdom. Schilder’s mind 
was one of the most gifted in this process of absorb- 
ing and giving out. 

One must not read this book for scientific facts 
alone or to be informed of the latest literature. I 
have been most impressed by the chapters on the 
sociological implications of neurosis and on alco- 
holism. They are still up to date, and typify 
Schilder’s social and cultural approach. The reader 
of this stimulating book will not only gain tre- 
mendous insight into his own work but will feel 
the touch of a great student of man and mankind. 

Joost A. M. MEERLOo, M.D. 
New York, N. Y. 
PROJECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY: Lawrence E. Abt and 
Leopold Bellak, editors. 485 pp., 1950, Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, or SoctaL CAsEwoRK. 
$6.00. 
How wide the psychologic fields to which projective 


tests are being applied! This is the first reaction 
to this volume. A second reaction is, how various 
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the techniques to which the term is now being ap- 
plied. The book consists of fourteen chapters. In 
the first two chapters, the editors set up their 
theoretical frame of reference concerning projective 
tests. Other chapters by various writers cover 
certain aspects of the Rorschach, Thematic Apper- 
ception, Mosaic, figure drawing, Szondi, Visual- 
Gestalt, sentence completion, and finger painting 
tests. There are two chapters on the application 
of the projective test in the non-clinical fields of 
business and industry, and “action research” or the 
individual in his field of stress. 

The field is thus well covered—a merit in these 
days, when so many persons are turning to the 
“projectives,” as our keenest critics, the graduate 
students, are calling them colloquially. The book 
provides orienting descriptions of the tests listed. 
The writers vary in the emphasis they place on 
problems of method and scientific foundation, as 
compared with problems of clinical application, but 
greater accent is placed on the latter. No author 
claims that in the short space of one chapter he can 
provide more than an orientation into what that 
technique undertakes to do or how it is done. The 
clinical investigator can thus judge and select the 
method that may best serve his need, whether clin- 
ical or research. As a minor criticism, I question 
the inclusion of the Visual-Gestalt test or the Mosaic 
test among the “projectives.” The latter does, in 
part, to be sure, fall within my ideas of what pro- 
jective tests are designed to do. As to the Visual- 
Gestalt, I use it and find it valuable. It is stretch- 
ing the definition of “projective test,” however, to 
include it. 

Potentially the most valuable chapter, to one 
speaking as I must, with a Rorschach test bias, 
is “The Content Analysis of the Rorschach Proto- 
col,” by Lindner. Its value lies in offering a point 
of departure for the least exploited asset in the 
Rorschach test—responses to the ten test cards as 
related to particular clinical diagnostic pictures. 
Rorschach test students will look to reports of the 
investigations Dr. Lindner is making with all eager- 
ness in the hope that they may provide a point of 
departure for further systematic exploration of this 
important material. One critical reaction to his 
chapter is that some responses he cites are rarely 
made, and hence not of extensive value diagnosti- 
cally. A more critical question concerns the psycho- 
logic dynamics dictating the responses made by the 
particular clinical groups. I have some skepticism 
about whether, in some instances, individual re- 
sponses are enough to use as specific diagnostic indi- 
cators. Neophytes may make use of such leads for 
wild diagnoses that have little basis in fact. Dr. 
Lindner writes with an enthusiast’s emotion and a 
sense of discovery hardly warranted by efforts of 
others to exploit content. Serious Rorschach test 
investigators have long been aware of the impor- 
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tance of content in any test record, but the obstacle 
has been the lack of any stable frame of referencg 
by which to evaluate it. This chapter can be one 
such reference point, from which to make a begin. 
ning toward a scientific approach to content. 

The chapters on theory by the editors, in theiy 
scholarly exposition of background material, are 
useful, as any statements of theory about projective 
tests must be, to a veteran worker with any one of 
these instruments. I find myself unsympathetic to the 
term “projective psychology,” or “projective psychol- 
ogists.” The field of projective testing is part of 
psychology in so far as it contributes to theory, 
To the extent that its results are sound it offers 
much-needed instruments for clinical psychology, 
but workers who use these tests will not be improy- 
ing their intellectual temper or equipment by be. 
coming self-conscious as “projective psychologists,” 

This book is informative and extensively covers 
the topic of projective testing, giving leads for fur- 
ther exploiting any one test. It does not pretend 
to be intensive, but it does provide a starting point 
from which any interested student can intensively 
follow a selected path. 

S. J. Beck 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE PREVENTION OF DELIN. 
QUENCY: THE CAMBRIDGE - SOMERVILLE 
YOUTH STUDY: Edwin Powers and Helen 
Witmer. 649 pp., 1951. Columbia University 
Press, New York, or SoctaL CASEWORK. $6.00. 


This volume, as the sub-title suggests, is a report 
on the Cambridge-Somerville (Massachusetts) Youth 
Study. The study was devised and financially pro 
vided for by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, a leader in the 
fields of medicine and of social work. It was de- 
signed to be an experiment in preventing delin- 
quency by the employment of friendly counselors to 
work with a selected group of pre-delinquent boys 
over a long period of time—ten years. In addition 
to the treatment (T) group, a control (C) group 
was used. Each boy in the treatment group was 
matched, in respect to certain basic characteristic, 
with a “twin” in the control group. The control 
group boys, however, did not receive the counseling 
service extended to the treatment group. The 
careers of the boys of both groups were followed. 
By this method, Dr. Cabot’s hypothesis, that de- 
linquency might be prevented by establishing 4 
sustained, friendly ego-ideal for a boy in trouble, 
was to be “rigorously” tested. 

Following a search for possible candidates from 
the Cambridge-Somerville area, the treatment pro 
gram for the T-boys was started in 1937, and by 
1939 included 325. The war, problems of public 
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relations, omissions in original plans, and other 
factors resulted in considerable modification as the 
study went forward. The age of the boys selected 
had to be higher than the 6- or 7-year level origi- 
nally planned. The time period of ten years’ serv- 
ice to each boy was greatly shortened, with a median 
of approximately five years. Counselors went into 
Army service, resulting in regrettable turnover in 
staff, delays in reassignment of cases, and the closing 
of certain cases. Auxiliary staff services, such as psy- 
chiatric and tutorial, were added. A social work 
consultant was brought in for case supervision. 
Most important of all, perhaps, a reformation of 
the objectives of the study took place in 1941. The 
original and rather specific aim of preventing de- 
linquency gave way to a somewhat non-specific 
concern with “social, physical, mental, and spiritual 
growth” of a chosen group of boys. 

The book has two main parts, plus a foreword 
by Dr. Gordon W. Allport, who served both in an 
advisory capacity to the study and also on the board 
of the foundation which financed the project. 
Parenthetically, it might be stated that Dr. Allport’s 
comments might be more in order as an “after- 
word.” As a foreword the comments do not serve 
the cause of clarification or objectivity in an ap- 
proach to the two reports that follow. 

Part I, written by Edwin Powers, one of the 
original counselors and later director of the study, 
describes the program in action. Refreshingly 
frank and objective is Mr. Powers’ account of how 
the study was started, kept going, and terminated. 
Part II is an evaluation of the study by Helen Wit- 
mer, teacher, writer, and researcher in the field of 
social work. At the time Dr. Witmer started her 
survey of the results of the study, there seems to 
have been agreement that as a means of delinquency 
prevention the plan had not been “markedly suc- 
cessful.” There was, however, a belief that coun- 
selors’ services had been useful to some of the boys, 
and that much had been learned which would be 
valuable to social workers. 

The survey, then, was to be especially concerned 
with what the counselors did, where they were suc- 
cessful, and where they failed. Dr. Witmer pro- 
ceeds to examine these things by means of a most 
systematic analysis. (The logicality with which her 
analysis develops is a research joy to behold!) The 
findings of the analysis contribute not alone to the 
problems of delinquency prevention specifically but 
are of significance to professional social work gen- 
erally. They contribute to thinking upon such 
questions as the type of person who may benefit 
most from certain types of services and the sound- 
ness of seeking out clients in order to provide 
service. 

The results of the Cambridge-Somerville Study 
did not bear out Dr. Cabot’s hypothesis about the 
potential value of friendly counseling in delin- 
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quency prevention. Still, much was learned about 
boys who can be helped and those who cannot be 
helped. This represents achievement. Other re- 
search workers can go on from here. 
Norris E. Crass 
Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Have You Seen These? 


Time Studies in Social Case Work, edited by Er- 
nest Greenwood. Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Los Angeles, Research Department, Publication 
No. 7. An analysis of four problems related to the 
use of caseworker time in four family agencies. 
This study represents an initial effort to develop 
yardsticks for the measurement of some important 
elements in the casework setting. (Welfare Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 1950, $1.00.) 

Social Welfare Standards, prepared by Gertrude 
M. Hengerer (same as above, No. 8). A compila- 
tion of health, welfare, and recreation standards 
of national voluntary agencies. Includes chapters 
on the relation of standards to the social planning 
survey, the interpretation of the concept “standard,” 
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how standards are derived, current standards in 
social welfare, and the status of standards in the 
field of social welfare. 

Measuring Social Need, by Virginia Kann White. 
Describes the methods and results of a study, the 
purpose of which was to develop a device for 
measuring the relative need for health and welfare 
services for areas within Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Detailed description of how an index of relative 
need was computed, and what factors were selected 
as well as the results obtained, make the study of 
special use to other communities interested in a 
similar examination of the extent of social need. 
(The Press of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1951, no price listed.) 

Rebuilding a Neighbourhood, by Leonard C. 
Marsh. Research Publication No. 1. The report 
of a “demonstration” study of a redevelopment ap- 
proach to slum clearance, sponsored by the Van- 
couver Housing Association and by the University 
of British Columbia. While this study applies to 
an area in Vancouver selected as a suitable example 
for a large-scale project, the report has been ampli- 
fied in the interest of making it serviceable to those 
in other urban areas contemplating related surveys 
or projects. (The University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada, 1950, $2.00.) 

The Admission and Resettlement of Displaced 
Persons in the United States, by Frank L. Auerbach. 
A complete handbook of legal and technical infor- 
mation for the use of social and civic agencies con- 
cerned with problems of admission, sponsorship, 
temporary or permanent status, deportation, and 
so forth. Includes material pertaining to such im- 
portant questions as employment, social security, 
military service, and the bringing of relatives from 
abroad. (Common Council for American Unity, 20 
West 40 St., New York 18, N. Y., 1950, $1.00.) 


Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by —7 and city within the state. Rates for 

assified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type, or display form, $7 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Catholic graduate of accredited 
school with supervisory experience. Multiple-service agency. 
Opportunity for community leadership. Salary range $3600- 
$4500. Write Mary Vetter, Catholic Social Service, 70! E. 
Monroe, Phoenix, Ariz. 





NATIONALLY KNOWN tuberculosis and cancer hospital has 
opening for two social workers. Psychiatric consultation, 
good supervision, good salary, and good working conditions. 
Write Honora Wilson, Director of Social Service, City of 
Hope, Duarte, Calif. 











Social Casework — 










Community P fanning 
for , = Sntuas 


BRADLEY BUELL and ASSOCIATES, 
report of a three-year research project stud 
people (1) of too little or no income, (2) p 
ple who fall ill, (3) people whose behavior 
at odds with society, and (4) people who kz 
no satisfactory way to spend their leisure. 
discusses why they have these problems 
what communities have done about them. 
examines the beginnings of community s 
shows how they have changed over the 
and tells what they can and should do to pre 
vent these problems and to protect the people 
involved. 

It gives the incidence and interrelationship 
of these problems for the first time on a family. 
by-family basis. Stress is laid particularly on 
integrating services to help the family as a unit, 
A comprehensive program for community well- 
being is outlined. 

“The survey . . . has clearly indicated the 
vital importance of a joint attack upon the 
indivisible common problems of public health 
and social welfare.”—C.-E. A. ——a 

00 


Social Whrk Educaltel 
in the United States 


THE REPORT OF A STUDY MADE 
FOR THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS and ALICE L. TAYLOR. 
A milestone in the history of social work, this 

evaluation of professional social work education 
summarizes the evolution, status, and probable 
future of social work and provides a sound base 
from which to chart a program of education. 
Laymen, and professionals from all fields of 
social work took part in group discussions that 
shaped the conclusions and proposals etree 








NOTE! 
Send for free catalogue of Columbia books 
in the field of social work. | 
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